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Editorials 


THE MIND OF LUIGI STURZO 


N HIS allocution of February 20 to the assembly of 
I Cardinals, Pius XII spoke of the Church’s “divinely 

providential mission of forming the complete man.” Else- 
where in the same address, in speaking of the human being 
whom the Church places “at the center of the whole social 
order,” he goes on to say: 

Now this human being is not a man in the abstract, nor considered only in 
the order of pure nature, but the complete man as he is in the sight of God, 
his Creator and Redeemer, as he is in his concrete and historical reality, 
which could not be lost sight of without compromising the normal functioning 
of human intercourse. 

To anyone familiar with the thought of Don Sturzo, these 
words of Pius XII must stand out with compelling force and 
in their richest meaning. For there is no one today whose 
thinking is more thoroughly saturated with the doctrine so 
compactly expressed above than Don Sturzo. Yet his achieve- 
ment seems natural enough in view of two circumstances, each 
of which is rare enough even by itself. First, in one and the 
same individual, we find an extraordinary philosophical 
penetration and an equally extraordinary grasp of social, 
political and historical realities. Secondly, both these aspects 
of his thought have been richly nurtured by a life-long unity 
of thought and action. The three volumes which have recently 
made their appearance, one of them an American edition of 
an earlier work, and which form but a small part of all his 
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published works to date, are fairly representative of that unity 
of the theoretical and the practical which is his most dis- 
tinguishing trait.’ 

We cannot study our Western intellectual tradition without 
seeing how slowly and with what great difficulty we have 
attained to a conception of man in his full concrete nature. 
Consider the hard time philosophers have had even in con- 
ceiving man’s unity of soul and body, and how readily they 
have substituted their own subjective abstractions for the 
living fact. And what is true of soul and body is equally true 
of the intellect and the will, and one may add, of thought and 
action. Evidently, it is only in a long process of thought and 
experience that men learn to regard things as they are in 
concrete reality, in their actual contexts and in their synthetic 
connections and interdependence. 

Today, men are becoming acutely aware of still another 
and even more inclusive unity, that comprising man and man 
in social life. Cultural development and an evolution in 
economic, political and social fields have given us a sense of 
the social character of human life. In recent times, important 
studies have thrown light on the extent to which social reality 
permeates the individual through every pore of his being 
by means of tradition, language and institutions. But in many 
cases, the wider apprehension of human existence has resulted, 
not in greater clarity as regards the individual person, but in 
deeper confusion. 

Now Don Sturzo’s importance lies in this, that in ap- 
prehending the larger unity, that of man and man in society, 
he brings to sharper focus the meaning and significance of 
human personality in its spiritual and rational nature and in 
its synthesis of soul and body, of intellectual, affective and 


1INNER Laws oF Society. A New Sociology. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1944. Pp. xxxvi, 314. $3.50. 

ITALY AND THE COMING Wor LD. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: Roy Publishers, 1945. 
Pp. xiii, 303. $3.50. 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OuR TiMEs. By Luigi Sturzo. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. viii, 182. $2.00. 
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volitional elements, and of thought and action. The problem 
of the unity of man is thus considered from a higher stand- 
point than is usually the case, since Don Sturzo perceives that 
the very notion of the complete man embraces not just soul 
and body but individual and society, and, as we shall see, 
the natural and the supernatural. Hitherto, the study of man 
has been divided between the philcsopher, who has considered 
him in his unity of soul and body, and the sociologist who has 
viewed him in his individual-social unity. In bringing these 
two viewpoints together, Don Sturzo is laying the basis for an 
integral realism regarding man which is so urgently needed, 
and which will surely shed a brilliant light on every aspect 
of our heritage. 

In moving to the higher plane of man, as individual-social, 
Don Sturzo leaves individualism far behind, as it has 
manifested itself in epistemology, ethics and other fields. In 
his view, we do not apprehend the whole of human nature in 
the concrete until we see that society is no accidental ap- 
pendage of man, but is a necessary aspect of his individual 
being, and as such, is an interior rather than an exterior 
fact. This is so true that we must consider personal life and 
the life of society never as two separate lives, but as a single 
individual-social life. Indeed society must be seen as a kind 
of body, which is, in its own way, just as indispensable to the 
individual’s actuation as his own physical body. 

While Don Sturzo’s social anthropology is based on the 
existence of individual consciousness, it nevertheless recognizes 
that the development of consciousness takes place only in a 
social life. Thus, it is only in society that individuals achieve 
a sense of communion with generations that have gone, ex- 
periencing and re-experiencing what successive generations 
have accumulated. Again, it is only in a society, and within 
the various social forms, religious, political, etc., that in- 
dividuals extend themselves farther into reality, reaching 
higher planes of experience, and cognizing being, in its diverse 
aspects, ever more adequately and comprehensively. 
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We must recognize, then, that man’s striving toward a more 
intimate possession of rationality cannot be separated from 
his life in society, for man does not only produce ideas, but 
also projects his rationality into the objective world, concretiz- 
ing it in the temporal structures of his collective existence. 
And in so doing, he creates the very conditions by which his 
thought is able to push forward to new achievements. 

Don Sturzo goes further. He shows that it is not until we 
study society in its inward formation and historical develop- 
ment, that we really apprehend man in his full complex nature 
and in the unity of his activities. Society is a necessary condi- 
tion of human actuation—not society conceived abstractly and 
as a motionless essence, but society in the concrete, and as a 
living thing which realizes itself in time and is historical. 
It is only by studying the factors of human existence in their 
actual synthesis and “in the dialectic of the human process” 
that we are carried “to the heart of reality” which is brought 
to life for us in its entirety, since all that is finite and con- 
tingent in our world “is concreteness and process, that is, 
history.” 

In recent times, we have arrived at a real appreciation of 
social life in its historical character, and have come to see that 
the social process has its inner linkages and continuity, as 
well as its sociological and historical laws. Yet even today, as 
Don Sturzo tells us, apparently with Catholic thinkers in 
mind, there is lacking a thorough exploration of process and 
historical consciousness and the immanent side of historical 
activity. 

It should be particularly stressed that the higher plane from 
which Don Sturzo surveys individuals, the plane of man “in 
his concrete and historical reality” permits us to repossess our 
own Western tradition in an all-inclusive manner, something 
which is sadly lacking in prevailing interpretations. For, 
clearly, all that he has brought together in one great synthesis 
belongs to our tradition. Christianity taught men to look upon 
the individual person as a unity of soul and body, a unity 
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embracing all the faculties and powers, and in which each 
element is given freedom to win its rightful autonomy. Again, 
it was Christianity which taught us that the real existence 
of the individual person is never in isolation but is always in 
communion with others. The very doctrine of the mystical 
body, not to mention the Trinity, has prepared men to ap- 
preciate the role of the community in the individual’s life. 
Then, again, Christian thinkers were the first to attack the 
problem of man in time since, with Christianity, the world 
could no longer be regarded as a cyclical movement of eternal, 
necessary and unchangeable elements, but had to be conceived 
as a meaningful process in which there was real direction and 
fulfilment. 

Don Sturzo demonstrates the irrealism involved in abstract- 
ing man from the social process. But he has also shown that 
this process does not enclose man in an iron ring of necessity. 
For it is a truly human process, and is what it is because it 
responds to human nature, so created and ordained, that only 
thus may it find actuation and fulfilment. But this process is 
no closed system, it is ‘no internal dialectic that evolves and 
exhausts itself in itself. It is immanence-transcendence, for it 
is also unified by its relation with the transcendent.” The 
human process must therefore be conceived as always pointing 
beyond itself to Absolute Being, which, as initial causality 
and finalistic term, gives to history its transcendental character. 

Two things stand out in this doctrine of immanence-tran- 
scendence. On one hand, there is the essentially Christian 
recognition of history as man’s own process and as the real 
plane of ideas and freedom, and, therefore, as a process mani- 
festing continual novelty and creativeness. Yet on the other 
hand, there is also, in marked degree, the Christian sense of 
the concrete and vital character of the relationship that binds 
the whole cosmic and historical process with Divine reality. 
Once we look at things concretely and under the aspect of 
process, it becomes impossible to separate human history from 
the Divine, as though the relation of the finite to the infinite 
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were only one of metaphysical dependence. And what shall 
we say when we consider that the Divine has communicated 
Itself to the relative and assumed humanity. So far from being 
juxtaposed to man’s social and historical life, the supernatural 
becomes the very fulfilment of “the circle of transcendence- 
immanence and immanence-transcendence, which is the law 
of creation and of the cosmic destiny,” and cannot therefore 
be separated from human existence and activity, except by a 
mental and methodological abstraction. 

The supernatural has had and still has its transforming 
effects upon the whole of human life, individual and social, 
and upon all of man’s activities, philosophical, artistic, politi- 
cal, social, etc., precisely because it fulfills immanence, trans- 
cendence, thereby making possible “the true life” which is “a 
real and concrete synthesis . . . a synthesis of the whole of life, 
physical and spiritual, individual and social, natural and 
supernatural, journeying towards an end of perfection.” 

Fordham University. ROBERT POLLOCK. 

*x* * * 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE COMMON MAN 


tion, quick in the days of Newman and Thomas 

Huxley, has been quickened, emphatically and perti- 
nently, in recent controversial volumes on educational purpose 
and planning. The older voice, still strong, demands hearing at 
a moment when the problem of schooling veterans is stalking 
the campuses. Norman Foerster, who has retired from the 
directorship of the School of Letters at Iowa to devote himself 
to writing, continues to stand with the few who still find worth 
in culture, who cannot agree that there is nothing human i: 
the humanities. The quarrel, as he states it," remains between 


T HE QUESTION of humanistic vs. utilitarian educa- 


1THE HUMANITIES AND THE COMMON MAN. By Norman Foerster. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 60. $1.50. [Reprinted from a 
symposium:] A STATE UNIVERSITY SURVEYS THE HUMANITIES. Edited by Loren C. 
MacKinney. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 262. $4.00. 
Page references will be to the larger volume. 
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“utilitarian specialists” who stress vocationalism and make 
man too soon a “slave to society (one for All)” or the propa- 
ganda-victim student who regards “the university as a voca- 
tional school for getting him on in the world (all for One) ,” 
and the opposition, which does more for “the well-rounded 
development of the individual” than merely to utter this 
phrase in a published catalogue. 

In one of his saner essays Emerson suggested that man, to 
avoid “vocational deformation” (Foerster’s phrase), should 
master: observed facts, the relationship between the laws of 
nature and the laws of the mind; the record of the human 
past, since books written as “quick thought” can beget “fresh 
creation”; and the ability to recognize the significance of 
action, “direct experience in living.” Emerson’s comment, 
“In going down into the secrets of his own mind he has de- 
scended into the secrets of all minds,” might be read inversely ; 
he frequently preferred to consider only himself, at the ex- 
pense of the quick thought of Christianity and classicism. 

The dislike of the past has been increasing since the Renais- 
sance, when men made overly significant the suddenly realized 
fact that they could stand on their own feet, and never stopped 
talking about the achievement. That this is the blind pride of 
many American universities is clearly shown in Foerster’s 
summary of educational beliefs held by State institutions 
(the particular province of his paper), but applicable to 
others. Man has been discovered as an unusual animal and 
has been given his proper tag amid the fauna. Or he is a good 
creature, spoiled by his environment, but not through any 
fault of his own. Or, with John Dewey, he is a figure whose 
highest motive can only be “a natural desire to serve.” Or 
he has made the standard of living and the concept of living 
synonymous, striving for future opportunities of the full and 
abundant life. Or, motivated by the assurance that man can 
have Eden now, the scramblers take refuge in the “law” of 
progress, which is to bring perfection ever nearer to the grasp 
of independent and deserving mankind. As a result, phil- 
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osophy has become a battle of words, religion a social science, 
literature antiquarianism, history unimaginative chronology. 
The humanities are despised because they have nothing to do 
“with the quest of knowledge and truth”; if there is truth in 
them, it is antique, and we “are not Greeks or Elizabethans, 


but modern Americans.” 


In many quarters there is almost a hatred of the past, which is conceived 
as the main hindrance to progress. Its achievements are usually minimized 
(surely John Dewey is an improvement upon Plato), and when they are 
freely granted are found to be irrelevant to modern experience. Ours is a 
different world, the beginning of the endless age of science and democracy, 
the endless age of true enlightenment. It is a living world of experience, 
not a dead world of records and books. . . . So strong is this attitude that 
it is tactically unwise, in many universities, to use in academic circles such 
words as “the past,” “tradition,” “heritage,” “classical,” “medieval,” save 
in a tone of studied contempt (pp. 215-16). 


Unless the humanities meet wider defense, “job-centered 
education” will triumph; education will become merely an 
agency for a prepared group to attain “pecuniary advantage 


over the unprepared.” The trend is evident in federal circles. 
Bernard DeVoto has warned against it: “the accident of war 
has delivered teaching and scholarship into the hands of their 
mortal enemies. . . . The professional educationists have the 
charts, the graphs, the gadgets, and the pretty machines, the 
programs and gospels and theories, the pretentious and half- 
lunatic philosophies which will convince Congress (as they 
have always convinced legislatures).”” Dean William DeVane 
of Yale has warned against it, striking at the result evident in 
high school graduates who are 

unable to write, read, or speak English . . . unable to think clearly, and too 
undisciplined to behave considerately ; ungrounded in the intellectual virtues. 
.. . The government would put our institutions into the hands of political- 
minded professors of education and educational bureaucrats, and that would 
reduce higher education to a mediocrity which it has not yet reached in 
America (p. 222). 

Other voices, equally oldfashioned, have observed the clash; 
Raphael Demos has commented that two wars almost within 
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a single generation have shown that the optimistic faith in 
progress alone is false when “human nature has disclosed 
unsuspected depths of irrationality, brutality and barbarism.” 

Elsewhere in the volume Professor George C. Taylor con- 
siders this in an incomplete survey of the comments of writers 
from Plato to Lucretius, then from Machiavelli to Aldous 
Huxley, on “the beast in man.” Too typically, however, he 
neglects the period between, save for a slight reference to 
the existence of Origen and Augustine. To pull down the 
curtain on the Middle Ages—evident elsewhere in the sym- 
posium—results in such conclusions as his, that “only by a 
forced motion do we lift ourselves above the level of the 
brute, with capabilities of becoming gods.” Man’s purpose 
is hardly to become another god, and what the writers cited 
concerned themselves about is the bestiality in man, not the 
beast; only the strangest pagans believe in Manichaeism. 
The “dragons of the prime’”—in Tennyson’s epithet—are seen 
in Bertrand Russell’s man, “the outcome of accidental colloca- 
tions of atoms,’ Lewis Mumford’s beast origin of man which 
is his true “original sin,” James Harvey Robinson’s triple 
brotherhood of the ape, the savage and the peevish infant, 
Philip Wylie’s viperish anger that “the scientific method and 
the Christian church have failed to lift man out of his sav- 
agery.” Paul Green, in an essay’ paired with Taylor’s, is a 
little more attentive to medieval clarity of distinction, noting 
that it was Aquinas who persuaded “us afresh to the freedom 
of the will, moral responsibility, intellectual love, and the 
salvation of souls” (p. 58) ; although two pages later he objects 
to “the old business of practising the heresies of abstract 
medieval authority.” 

This last is no more than a poorly chosen expression, but 
such suspicion of authority marks many of the essays and most 
educational writing today: there are words to the contrary, 
but always the final hesitancy, the deep dread of a dogmatism 


*Reprinted with additions as Forever GRowinc. Some Notes on a Credo for 
Teachers. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. 42. $1.50. 
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which is in any way singular. To impose a belief in anything 
is considered a denial of the right of choice which is the 
essential of democracy—which word thus becomes a synonym 
for eclecticism. The modern dilemma, as stated in the report 
of the Stanford University Conference,’ is either to leave the 
student to his own full choice or the equal danger, according 
to Theodore Greene, “of devising official blueprints and regi- 
menting students into a passive acceptance of a predigested 
integration of our own devising.” This, several of the other 
speakers feared, leads to fascism: any authority, apparently is 
totalitarian, only the broad (and undefined) is democratic. 
While many of the California papers are valuable, the reports 
of discussion from the floor prove that “liberal education” 
means unlicensed freedom. There is a “feeling” that cultural 
values are necessary to the full man, but there is no agreement 
as to value. Asked whether a broad, humanistic course might 
not impose a single viewpoint on students, one director of a 
department replied that this could not happen, since all his 
staff could agree on no topic of significance; this, he asserted, 
was valuable, since it allowed each student freedom of choice. 

The individual’s right to doubt must be defended at all 
costs, for only out of doubt, presumably, can man evolve an 
eclectic faith. Returning to the North Carolina survey, 
A. A. F. Seawell, in his chapter on “Law,” is certain that 
“Mankind has trekked a long way since the Renaissance” 
and that we now, at last, have found light (p. 183). To George 
L. Carrington, appraising “Medicine,” the borrowed phrase, 
“that if a thing works it is true,” is appealing, and he concludes 
that “Truth appears to be a relative thing whether we deal 
with religion, ethics, economy, government, medical care, or 
even mathematics” (p. 169). Thomas C. Boushall, reporting 
on “Business,” whips a cartless horse by insisting that “Ethics 
and aesthetics” —a strange pairing—“are of but small concern 


3ELEMENTARY COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES. Report of the Third Annual Conference 
Held by the Stanford School of Humanities. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1946. 


Pp. vi, 146. $2.00. 
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to men, women and children who are cold, forlorn, drab, 
tired, and worn with the effort to sustain life with no reward” 
(p. 188), and by hazarding the remarkable climax that 
‘‘business and economic processes are themselves opening paths 
by which the Christian-Humanist principle and the dem- 
ocratic ideal”—another amusing marriage of terms—‘‘can 
penetrate its area” (p. 189). Paul Green makes more sense: 
“Tt is written that with faith a man thinks. Faithless, he cannot 
think. And he who worships the great King milks heaven and 
drinks it day by day, his food is never exhausted” (p. 67). 

The very pages which first printed Foerster’s plea in them- 
selves may be used thus as stalking horses for his censure; since 
they have been spoken within the family circle of which he 
has been a part his task is made doubly difficult. If only a few 
would agree with him that the present confusion is a moral 
one, if only a handful would nod affirmatively at Robert 
Millikan’s admission that “It is impossible for us to get along 
without the aid of certain people who can be trusted to speak 
with authority on the vitally important questions of human 
ends” (p. 227), how fewer in number are those who will admit 
that Latin and Greek are “‘a serious loss.” Vittorino da Feltre 
used them at Mantua “to secure the harmonious development 
of mind, body, and character” because ancient culture could 
be brought to focus “earnestly on the needs of the present” 
(p. 236). Wallace E. Caldwell’s history of the University 
of North Carolina records that they were so employed a 
century ago, when freshmen read Sallust, Xenophon, Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Virgil and Cicero’s orations (together 
' with geography, arithmetic, algebra and English grammar) ; 
the sophomore, Horace, Homer, Cicero’s Offices and the 
Graeca Majora (and science and rhetoric); the junior, a 
continuation of the classics (and trigonometry, navigation, 
surveying, calculus and philosophy) ; the senior, Quintilian or 
Tacitus, Greek (and optics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
agriculture, economics and philosophy). Caldwell’s term for 
this is “rugged” fare; the moderns’-—“What’s Hecuba to us!” 
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Foerster regrets that the focus has been turned from the 
Christian and classical tradition, that the popular demand is 
for vocationalism and against the liberal arts, which John 
Dewey dismisses as “a relic of the pre-democratic and pre- 
scientific past.” It is the sell-out to vocationalism which is 
dictatorial, because it is eminently and exclusively practical, 
not the humanizing freedom of culture. 


If liberal education is not concerned with vocational skills, it is profoundly 
concerned with other skills and abilities. There are many things which the 
student, as a human being, should be able to do. He should be able to care 
for his body, his physical welfare. He should be able to speak, to read, to 
write, on a plane suited to his college years and later life. He should know 
how to think: how to think in concrete terms of science, how to think in the 
abstract manner of mathematics and philosophy, and how to think (and feel 
and will) in the humanistic realm of value-judgments (p. 237). 


Foerster weakens his argument by one word when he adds: 
“He should be able to relate his growing abilities and knowl- 
edge in the gradual development of a philosophy of life to 


which he is willing provisionally to submit himself.” The 
adverb brings him, too, close to eclecticism—unless he means 
“philosophy” here in the journalistic sense. 

The same apparent hesitancy is found in Greene’s definition 
of liberal education, one of the tasks of which is to combat 
religious “provincialism”: “Education is liberal in proportion 
as it liberates human beings from the tyranny of illiteracy 
and inarticulateness. ... It should help the student to master 
whatever facts about himself, the world of nature, society, 
man’s creations, and the Deity he needs to know in order to 
adjust himself to, and, whenever appropriate, to control his 
complex environment.” This is little more than education 
for social living, which Frederick Hard censures in such 
sarcastic quotations from educationist handbooks as “Past 
problems of society afford excellent material for pupils to 
practice on.” 

As a critic of his times, Foerster is not satisfied with finding 
fault; in the second half of his discussion he offers suggestions 
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as to the great curriculum, the great faculty and the great 
administration. In the great curriculum there should be the 
suspicionless union of science and philosophy, for ‘““We need 
to know what is, we need to know what ought to be” (p. 241). 
Both seek truth, but the ideal of science can never be mere 
serviceability, mere instrumentalism. Science, joined with 
philosophy, history, literature and art, may divert man from 
barbarism by making him aware of his essential dignity, not 
his essential bestiality. This should be taught by a faculty of 
brilliance and personality, with a depth of knowledge and a 
breadth of character. Too often, training is in the hands of 
“pedants, dilettanti, and career-builders.” The first are fussy 
and trifling, who impress by production of deadwood only; 
the second are classroom charmers, swindlers who “go down 
perpendicularly” in all but administrative favor; the third, 
undedicated to anything but politics, are cut-throats, time- 
servers and flatterers, who use any means to climb over their 
betters. The dedicated few are lovers of philosophy and 
science, true “examples of Men Thinking”; liberally educated 
themselves, they make their students forever indebted to the 
true academy of learning. Most administrations, charges 
Foerster, consider these scholar-teachers “a sort of opposition 
party.... The reform of the faculty will not be in sight till 
they are many” (p. 251). 

Men of intelligence and character, at both ends of the log, 
will preserve the liberal tradition; without them, there will 
be no common knowledge, no social education, no society. 
Foerster is extremely hopeful about the fruits of universal 
education, since the great things of the past “are a heritage 
not for the few but for the many.” Gerald W. Johnson is not 
quite so sanguine. Too large a part of the populace is un- 
intellectual, inert. But, like Foerster, he is certain that some- 
thing must be done, hopeful that these “ciphers” may become 
“willing to accept opinions from those whom he has a reason 
to respect; and if those leaders are trained in the humanities, 
those disciplines are not without influence upon the great mass 
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of the people” (p. 193). Without guidance in reason, the 
common man falls back upon superstition or magic. 

Any doubt that so-called civilized men are capable of reverting to it 
should be dispelled by one look at Germany. Nazism is necromancy un- 
disguised except by the substitution of “fuehrer” for “necromancer.” Moreover, 
for a while it worked. It proved ruinous in the end, but momentarily it did 
lift Germany from despair and did develop in the nation an energy that 
very nearly ruined the world. 

But no official magician can tolerate any rival wonder-worker. Hitler's 
assault on the German intellectuals was inevitable because superstition is 
never passive; hence the reversion of the common man to trust in magic 
rather than in mind would not mean merely the neglect of science and 
philosophy, but the waging of relentless war upon them. The German attack, 
being localized, could not mean the extinction of science and philosophy; 
but it could, and it did mean the extinction of scientists and philosophers 
in horrifying numbers. What a more widespread attack of the same kind 
would mean one shudders to think; but it is a matter of which all men who 
still prefer to be guided by reason rather than emotion should think. . . . 
A science that leads only to war and a philosophy that doesn’t lead at all 
are not preferable, in the eyes of the common man, to a superstition that 
may lead to ruin eventually, but that at least affords a tremendous, if tem- 
porary, vitality, an enormous lift of the spirit, such as Germany experienced 


for ten years (pp. 196-97). 

In long form, this is essentially the approach of Geoffrey 
Crowther, who has warned: “The western democratic world 
is perilously close to a vacuum of faith... . But the trouble 
about a vacuum is that it gets filled, and if there are no angels 
available to fill it, fools—or worse—rush in.” 

Men are not all fools, any more than they are all equal. 
Contact with the humanities will serve to raise them toward 
equality. ‘““To each according to his talent” and opportunities 
thereto mean one thing; in another sense a talent is a coin 
and payment for labor. One can be practical enough to accept 
a talent with one hand or to dispense it with the other. The 
outlook, however, must leap beyond the limits of this economic 
cycle to the intangible—which reason can comprehend, which 
is aided by the Christian and the classical, the philosophical 
and the scientific, the common man and his humanized leaders. 

Fordham University. JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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LANGUAGE AND MYTH 


mological value of language has a long history. The 

early Greek philosophers believed that words tell the 
truth about the denoted things. However, Plato’s critical 
analysis in Kratylus reaches the conclusion that words merely 
express the word-creator’s subjective idea about essences. This 
subjective attitude toward language was reaffirmed by the 
English empiricists. They acknowledged, however, a certain 
epistemological value of language, since words reflect man’s 
experience—in the empiricists’ view, a first and essential 
step toward true cognition. The interest in the word-creator 
is fully developed in Humboldt’s idea that languages mirror 
the specific mentality of their creators. 

This was one of the roots of the late Ernst Cassirer’s phil- 
osophy of language. The other root lay in his basic neo- 
Kantian position. To him language, myths and art were only 
lower strata of the same intellectual activity of which logical 
and scientific thinking is the upper stratum. In all these strata 
alike man fails to grasp reality. The creations of language, 
mythology and art are but symbols through which man builds 
up a world of his own. Hence Cassirer, in contrast to the 
Greek philosophers and the English empiricists, was not 
interested in the facts expressed by words, but only in the 
act of fact-finding, in the way in which truth is established 
in the creation of word-concepts and, on the other hand, in 
the creation of religious and mythological forms. Thus arose 
a new type of philosophy. It was presented in Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms.’ A preliminary study was the small book, 
Language and Myth. 


1Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, 1. Sprache, II. Mythus, III. Phanomenologie 
der Erkenntnis, Berlin 1923-29. Index by H. Noack, Berlin, 1931. 

Sprache und Mythus. Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Gétternamen. Studien der 
Bibliothek Warburg, ed. by Fr. Saxl, VI, Leipzig, 1925. 

LANGUAGE AND MyTH. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by Susanne K. Langer. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. x, 103. $2.00. 


Pp HILOSOPHICAL interest in the logical and episte- 
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Only a narrow positivism will deny the value of a phil- 
osophical study of language. On the other hand, we cannot 
expect a philosopher to be thoroughly at home in the dis- 
ciplines he subjects to philosophical study. Cassirer wanted 
to demonstrate a symbiosis of myth and language. He fell 
into error in both fields. A basic weakness is that he failed to 
distinguish between myths and religious concepts. When a 
people believes that the world was created by a divine being, 
we have to do with religion. A myth is a tale about the 
divine. It therefore presupposes the belief in such a divine 
power. Mythology presupposes religion. Of course, myth- 
ological thinking may influence religious forms and ideas, 
but it remains an artistic creation. It cannot be put on the 
same level with religious thinking. Still less can myths rank 
with the theological and philosophical speculations of the 
later phases of religions. 

Cassirer adopted Usener’s theory of a religious evolution 
proceeding from “momentary” gods through “functional” 
gods, individual gods, monotheism, to philosophical ideas 
about the divine. Usener’s historical studies of religions are 
of lasting value, but his general ideas about religion are 
outmoded. Modern research has definitely proved that 
monotheism need not be the final stage of a long development. 
It can just as well be an original form among most primitive 
peoples. According to Usener, individual gods arise by absorb- 
ing a number of momentary or functional gods. He forgets 
that the Indo-European *Dieus (Zeus, Jupiter, etc.) was an 
individual god from the beginning. In Roman religion the 
goddess of the earth appears as a functional god of agriculture. 
This is a secondary “degradation,” due to the Romans’ prac- 
tical outlook on religion. 

Cassirer assumed a type of the divine still earlier and more 
primitive than the “momentary” gods, the most primitive 
type in Usener’s system. Cassirer had in mind the so-called 
mana, a supernatural power which indeed plays an enormous 
role in all religions. However, power must be power of some- 
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thing; it must have a substratum through which it exerts and 
reveals itself. It is due to such revelation that a thing gets the 
name of a “god.” Hence the concept of mana cannot be earlier 
than any other type of divinity. 

There are other objections to Cassirer’s ideas about religion. 
Can a system with such weaknesses be a solid basis for under- 
standing the development of language? 

For Cassirer, linguistic and mythological (“religious”) 
thinking created concepts in a way different from that of 
logical thinking. The latter is discursive; it proceeds from one 
specimen to another to find the specific properties peculiar 
to all. Yet Cassirer rightly emphasized that cognition of 
properties cannot be achieved without giving names to them. 
How, then, were words and concepts created at the dawn of 
language? Herder illustrated this creation by the example 
of an early man looking at a sheep and pondering its dif- 
ferentiae specificae. He found it in the sheep’s bleating and 
therefore called the animal “bleater.” Cassirer admitted that 
man’s reason demands that he look for such a differentia; but 
he objected that in Herder’s theory this demand itself remains 
“underived—a basic power of the soul.” However, Cassirer 
was no less “rationalistic” than Herder, since he, too, acknowl- 
edged a demand for discovering differentiae as the motive for 
verbal creations. He, like Herder, overlooked what had been 
quite clearly recognized by Plato, that language is chiefly 
and primarily a practical means of communication. The man 
who first called a machine a typewriter brought out its dzf- 
ferentiae, but only because he rightly felt that their verbal 
expression would help to convey the essence of the machine. 
It was the same with primitive word creations. Primitive 
man needed signs for communicating what he had in mind. 
Therefore the man who termed an animal a “bleater” sym- 
bolized a differentia, not because an innate epistemological 
longing urged him to do so; he simply picked up what 
appeared easiest for the purpose of communication. The crea- 
tion of the earliest words is no longer an epistemological 
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problem. Still less was it connected with the creation of religi- 
ous or mythological concepts. 

Cassirer found the common roots of language and myth in 
a specific kind of “metaphor,” that is, for one thing, in the 
“transformation” of something real into a divinity, on the 
other hand, in the creation of a name for a thing. In this case, 
experience is “transposed” to a medium alien to experience. 
It is quite certain that the two procedures are phenomeno- 
logically incommensurate. When something is proclaimed as 
divine, a new function or power is ascribed to it. When a sun- 
god is assumed beside the sun, this only means that the 
divine power ascribed to the sun has assumed a personal 
form—the reality always remains the carrier of the power. 
In the case of language, however, a substitute is placed beside 
the reality and both are sharply distinguished. The situations 
are so different in language and in religion that the two cannot 
be paralleled. The procedures are so different in their aims 
that a genetic connection between them is out of the question. 

Cassirer saw another original bond between language and 
religion in the magic power of words. How can this power 
account for the rise of language? Surely, it presupposes 
the existence of language. It ascribes a kind of mana to a 
phenomenon already existing. It is significant that magic 
power is ascribed to letters and script, although they are only 
substitutes for words. Yet they serve the same practical pur- 
pose as language. Both language and script are man’s “tools,” 
and since all kinds of tools can contain a magic power, the 
reason for the assumption of this power in words is obvious. 
It interprets the service-capacity of words as a supernatural 
power. This means that language was drawn into the orbit of 
religion. It does not mean that it had religious roots. 

To come now to the “momentary” gods. A thirsty man 
quenches his thirst in a well. In “a moment” he recognizes 
in the well a divine power. In the creation of such religious 
concepts Cassirer saw the same intellectual concentration that 
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obtains in the creation of verbal concepts. It is contrary to 
the way in which logical concepts are created—the discursive 
way, proceeding from experience to experience. However, the 
derivation of a name for an animal from that animal’s sound 
must as a rule have been the result of a sum of experience. 
The creation of words like that of logical concepts involves 
a discursivity of thinking. What, then, of the creation of 
“momentary” gods? The individual case may, of course, be 
a momentary creation, but it is not as in language the creation 
of a new individual concept. It is only the addition of a new 
specimen to an already existing category. When a Ewe man, 
to use Cassirer’s example, gives the newly created individual 
divinity the general name 7ré “divinity,” he clearly adds his 
new Creation to the species of Trés. This is exactly the same 
as the application of the word and concept chair to a new 
specimen of chairs. Thus it becomes apparent that the creation 
of “momentary” gods has its parallel in the spread rather than 
in the creation of verbal signs. 

Cassirer thought that the way in which “momentary” gods 
become generally accepted is a help for understanding the 
objectivation of subjective word-creations. No such help is 
needed. Every object or idea that proves useful and appealing 
becomes common until it is replaced by another one. The 
objectivation of verbal creations is so natural that it needs 
no light from the religious sphere, nor is there any connection 
in this regard between language and religion. 

Cassirer tried to construe such a connection with regard 
to the allegedly higher type of functional gods who in Usener’s 
and Cassirer’s opinion reflect human activity. In Roman 
religion such gods may supervise every phase of a develop- 
ment, e.g., from the drawing of the furrows to the harvesting 
of the ears, or from the conception of a child to its birth 
and nursing. Cassirer found a connection between these sets 
of gods and enumerative speech, because this, too, brings out 
every phase of a narrated action. Instead of “He shot him” 
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enumerative speech would say: “He went, took a gun, loaded 
it, aimed and shot him.” Has this really anything to do with 
the Roman sets of functional gods? First of all, not all of them 
reflect and protect activity. The growth of an embryo is 
a process, and there are even gods of objects. Moreover, 
we must remember the Romans’ pedantic sense of caution, 
their need to make sure that every moment, whether in 
the growth of fruits or the development of the embryo, 
has the required divine protection. Enumerative speech, 
on the other hand, is due to a simple-minded and _ in- 
tellectually untrained speaker’s inability to grasp the es- 
sential elements of a situation. Instead he relates all ele- 
ments. No religious background for this procedure is re- 
quired. It has not the slightest connection with the Romans’ 
sets of functional gods. 

Finally, what help can come to the linguist from theological 
speculations as, e.g., those concerning Brahman and Atman, 
Being and Self, in later Hindu religion? To be sure, such 
speculations, like all philosophy, make use of linguistic 
concepts. This, however, does not prove any special connection 
between language and religion or mythology. Language, of 
course, can influence religion, as religion can influence lan- 
guage, but there is no symbiosis. 

Cassirer’s construction of such a symbiosis in Language and 
Myth is merely a construction. It throws no light, therefore, 
on the nature, origin and development of language. An en- 
tirely different situation prevails in Cassirer’s final work, 
Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. Here language is freed 
from its ill-assorted marriage with religion. It is studied as a 
phenomenon sui juris. The result clearly demonstrates the 
character of language as a means of symbolic understanding 
of the world. Light is thrown on concrete linguistic forms and 
procedures. It would be desirable to translate this work as a 
corrective to Language and Myth. 


Fordham University. ALFONS NEHRING. 
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BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


been days when a new war was not entirely out of the ques- 

tion, a war involving the Anglo-Saxon democracies against 
the Soviet Union. The apple of discord was Iran, especially 
the presence on Iranian soil of Soviet troops contrary to the tri- 
partite treaty signed by Great Britain, Soviet Union and Iran 
on January 29, 1942, and the Teheran declaration signed by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin on December 1, 1943, promis- 
ing Iran “independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity.” 

In the series of events which first condensed and then some- 
what dissipated clouds on the political horizon, the moves 
of the camp formed by the United States, Great Britain and 
Iran could be reliably established and explained. This is be- 
cause in this country and in Great Britain freedom of the press 
permits criticism of foreign policy and the publishing of news 
about discussions in the inner circle of government. But 
nothing of that kind is possible in the Soviet Union. There 
only those items of news are printed which, in the Govern- 
ment’s opinion, should be known by the people. Now, the 
Soviet people are not meant to learn about the declarations 
and actions of the powers opposing the Soviet Union or about 
the plans and discussions of the Soviet leaders—at least prior 
to action. This is part of a significant picture: whatever 
happens, in the Soviet Union and in the areas occupied by 
Soviet armies, happens, according to Mr. Churchill’s appro- 
priate expression, “behind an iron curtain.” Coming from be- 
hind this curtain, news about Soviet moves often seem startling 
and produce the impression of inconsistency which cannot be 
explained in terms of naive attempts to mislead the partners in 
the game—the leaders of the other great powers. 

In the unfortunate Iranian problem, the impredictably zig- 
zaging course of Soviet foreign policy was most conspicuous. 
On September 20, 1945, replying to a letter of Bevin, Molotov 
promised that Soviet troops would be withdrawn from Iran 


I: THE course of the first six months of 1946, there have 
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“within the period laid down in the treaty of 1942” and em- 
phasized that “the Soviet government attaches exceptional 
importance to the strict fulfillment of obligations undertaken 
by it.” (The record of the fulfillment of international obliga- 
tions by the Soviet government has been checked by Professor 
Michael T. Florinsky in “The Soviet Union and International 
Agreements,” Political Science Quarterly, March 1946. The 
author’s finding is that the record is “distinctly not blame- 
less.”) On the crucial day, March 2, 1946, Soviet troops con- 
tinued to occupy large areas of Iran and the Soviet government 
declared that they would remain there “until the situation has 
been elucidated.” Inquiries addressed to Moscow from Lon- 
don and Washington remained unanswered and, on March 19, 
the Iranian government filed a note to the UNO that a dispute 
had arisen between it and the Soviet Union “the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The next day the Soviet government 
demanded that the discussion of the note be postponed until 
April 10, on the ground that direct negotiations between the 
two governments were continuing. This assertion was em- 
phatically denied by the Iranian representative. 

The pretension of the Soviet government to impede the 
discussion of a dispute on the basis of its one-sided declaration 
was ominous. What would happen if the Soviets persisted in 
this attitude of making the UNO look ridiculous? And then 
—a coup de théatre! 

On March 22, Stalin’s words addressed to an Associated 
Press representative were reported. Stalin declared that he 
“attached great importance to the UNO, as it is a serious 
instrument for the preservation of peace and international 
security” and added that “the strength of the organization 
consists in that it is based on the principle of the equality of 
states.” If the words have any meaning, this signified that, 
in its dispute with Iran, the Soviet Union would treat Iran 
as an equal and not as a vassal intimidated by the presence of 
foreign troops. A few days later, Stalin’s statement was hailed 
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as “Christian” by the Osservatore Romano. Was it not, in fact, 
a return to the initial, quite reasonable, position—that of 
Molotov’s letter with which this story begins? 

But serenity did not last. On March 24, the Soviet govern- 
ment announced that its troops would evacuate Iran within 
five or six weeks “if nothing unforeseen occurs,” and on March 
27, when the Security Council of the UNO rejected the Soviet 
plea to postpone the discussion of the dispute, the Soviet repre- 
sentative walked out of the council, thus creating the impres- 
sion that the UNO, extolled by Stalin five days before, was 
breaking down under Stalin’s order. Tension was most acute 
between March 29, when the Security Council requested the 
two governments to inform it about the present state of the 
negotiations on the evacuation, and April 3, the deadline set 
by the Council for answering it. On that date, a satisfactory 
reply was received from the Soviet government. It stated 
that the removal of the troops had begun and would be 
finished early in May; this time, “unforeseen circumstances’’ 
were not mentioned. It also stated that no conditions were 
attached to the evacuation. Common sense seemed to have 
prevailed after Gromyko’s walk out. But the common satis- 
faction was substantially diluted when, two days later, it was 
learned that the Soviet and Iranian governments had reached 
an agreement on oil concessions in Northern Iran. After all, 
a weighty condition seemed to be attached to the departure of 
Soviet troops, contrary to the statement of April 3 and to 
Stalin’s affirmation of the sovereign equality of all the mem- 
bers of the UNO. And then, on April 7, the Soviet govern- 
ment resumed “the war of nerves” demanding that the Iranian 
problem be dropped from the Council’s agenda. Later on, 
when this request was not granted Mr. Gromyko was in- 
structed to walk out once more. 

What was behind these zigzags? We do not know, though 
We suspect some latent struggle of factions in the Kremlin. 
But we cannot really know, because of the iron curtain which 
Separates the Soviet Union and its satellites, or rather its 
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victims, from the rest of the world. It is true that American 
correspondents are permitted to stay in Moscow. “But,” as 
Mr. Morris Ernst puts it, “American cameramen, broad- 
casters and reporters have no freedom to roam, to see, to report 
to us what goes on in Russia. Thus, we are denied the right 
to know about that great nation in our own way, by setting 
fact off against fact, testing for truth in free public debate.” 
This is however merely a consequence of the basic fact that 
the Russians themselves are denied the right to debate the 
policy of their leaders and even to have trustworthy ac- 
counts about it. They may be thrown into the abyss of a new 
war without having ever heard about the dispute precipi- 
tating it. 

In The First Freedom, the author expresses the fear that 
the tendency of monopolist concentration of the press is sur- 
reptitiously destroying this freedom. If he is right, the prob- 
lem of securing the freedom of our own press from capital 
may one day become acute. But there, in Soviet Russia, 
behind the iron curtain, there is no freedom of the press from 
the State which simultaneously is Capital, and this double 
servitude is perhaps “the single greatest factor operating 
against international peace in the world today” (op. cit. 
p. 37). Were Russia endowed with a free press, her aggressive 
policy in Iran would certainly have been denounced by peace- 
loving Russians and internal opposition against a definite 
trend of foreign policy is always a mighty inhibition. In any 
case, Russia’s partners in the game of international relations 
would have had at their disposal reliable information to judge 
about her ultimate intentions and the forces behind them. As 
things are, we, and all the world with us, are moving in the 
dark, and under such conditions people may easily collide. 
This is what makes peace so uncertain in a world cut in two 
by the iron curtain. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


1Tue First Freepom. By Morris L. Ernst. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 316. $3.00. 





Panis Angelicus 
DANIEL J. HONAN 
The lovely Latin text may lead 


Our holy diffidence astray 
And keep heart’s urgency at bay. 


[tie tov it have Thomas-truth indeed, 


This is a proper Bread for men. 
While airy angels thrive on ken 

Of nakedest Godhead overflowing, 
Their nutriment entire is knowing. 


But this is in the cloudy veil 

Where flesh must darkly ail and fail, 
And veil is meat and seeded grace; 
Vision is bodiless face-to-face. 


The spirit, yes, but first, but first 
The tongue, so long as spirit thirst. 
Seraphic gluttonies are filled 

At glory’s torrent never stilled. 


Then hasten in your fitted skin 
To take this manly Supper in, 
And, hosts angelic, stand you back 
Outclassed for simple body-lack. 
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The Terrible One that’s hooded here 
(O dearest children, never fear) 

Is consanguineal with you 

And all His flesh and blood are true 


That you may fitly, gladly eat 

What properly behooves you, Meat; 
That you may, fitly drinking, take 
Blood, wherewith your pulses quake: 


That, having and holding Him, you be 
Above anticipatedly ; 

By such an Aliment alone 

One with your God in ghost and bone. 


ae 





A Medieval Conception of 
One World 


GERALD G. WALSH 


him to be, in fact, what he had already become, in 

head and heart—a citizen of Christendom. This second 
citizenship began in 1300. That is the year in which Dante 
“dates” the vision described in the Divine Comedy. It was, 
apparently, a year of personal crisis. But the crisis was not 
moral, as many imagine. The crisis was mental. It was the 
same sort of crisis as that suffered, in the same year, by Dante’s 
contemporary, Giovanni Villani, the chronicler of Florence. 
It was a crisis occasioned by a pilgrimage to Rome. 


D rin banishment from Florence in 1302 forced 


RELICS, RUINS, WRITINGS 


1300 was the year of the Great Indulgence. Pope Boniface 
VIII had conceived the grandiose idea of inviting every 
Christian who could ride or walk to visit the capital of 
Christendom. Inducements of a spiritual nature were offered 
to the faithful. The effect was astonishing. “It was the most 
wonderful thing that ever was seen,” says Villani in his 
Chronicle, “for, not counting the pilgrims on the road, for a 
whole year together there were never less than 200,000 
pilgrims in the city itself.” And, lest we should doubt his 
word, he adds: “I was there, and saw them myself.” And 
being on “that blessed pilgrimage in the Holy City” and 
seeing the relics and ruins and reading of the Romans and 
“the wonders of the whole world,” Giovanni Villani made 
up his mind to write the history of Florence, “the daughter 


and creation of Rome.” 


\Cronaca fiorentina VIII, 36. 
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It is possible that Villani and Dante made the pilgrimage 
together. At any rate, the same relics and ruins and writings 
lit the same ardor in their hearts and minds and spirits. 
Like Villani, Dante knelt reverently before Veronica’s veil. 
To this day you can feel his emotion in the exclamation he 
puts in his Poem into the mouth of a pilgrim from the hills 
of Croatia: “And did you... really ... look like. . . that, 
my Lord... my true God, Jesus Christ,” Stgnor mio Gesu 
Cristo, Dio verace, or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra.’ Like 
Villani, Dante had no doubt that divine indulgence could be 
found on the banks of the Tiber. You can feel the pulsing 
of his faith in his vivid picture of an angel of God plying 
a sailless ship, “light and fast” and filled with souls, between 
the mouth of the Tiber and the hill of his poetical purgatory. 
In the year of the jubilee pardon was abundant. The voyage 
was free for all who would enter the ship. And the ship, as 
swift as it came, returned for more. You can still feel its 


speed, as of wind, in the line: ed el sen gi, come venne, veloce.’ 
Like Villani, Dante learned to look on Florence as “the 
loveliest daughter of Rome.’”* There should not be, he felt, 


995 


“one kind of civilization in Florence and another in Rome. 
More than Villani, Dante had an eye for the ruins of ancient 
Rome. “Assuredly,” he wrote a few years after the pilgrimage, 
“T am firmly convinced that the very stones that are still in 
her walls are worthy of reverence and the soil on which she 
stands is more sacred than anything human that can be praised 
and approved.” 

Far more than Villani, Dante had read the writings of 
Rome. He found in them, among other treasures of wisdom 
and law, the concept of the oneness of the world. Dante will 
write, after the pilgrimage: “As the ocean for the fishes, so 


2Paradiso xxxi, 107. 
8Purgatorio ii, $1. 
4Convivio I, iii, 4. 
SE pistole vi, 8. 
®Conv. IV, v, 20. 
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for me the whole world is a fatherland.’” Not that he loved 
Florence less, but that he loved Christendom more. The more 
he read of the poets and others who describe “the world as 
a whole and in part,’ mundus universaliter et membratim, 
the more he came to realize that “there are cities and regions 
more noble and delightful than Florence and Tuscany, and 
peoples and nations who speak lovelier and better-known 
tongues than Italian.” 

Dante mentions in this passage the equator and the poles. 
Long before Columbus had sailed for America or Magellan 
had circumnavigated the globe, the poet of medieval Florence 
had a more than fairly accurate picture of the world in which 
he lived. For example, he describes the position of Rome by 
saying that it was 2,600 miles, more or less, south of the 
North Pole and about 7,500 north of the South Pole.’ Thus 
from pole to pole the distance was about 10,200 miles. This 
gives a circumference of 20,400. Dante had a precise knowl- 
edge of the ninety days of polar night and polar day; and 
of how the sun seems to travel in circles about the polar 
horizons. He knew, too, of the great climatic zones, and of 
how the Garamantes on the equator find it too hot to wear 
clothes.” 

Of course, Dante’s map of the world was defective. In the 
Poem, he puts an imaginary island at the antipodes of 
Jerusalem; and on it he pictures his symbolical purgatory. 
But, as far as he knew, all of the inhabitable land on the 
globe was in the northern hemisphere. His map of the world’s 
land is shaped like a large half-moon, bounded on the south 
by the equator, on the west by the shores of Africa, Spain, 
Britain and Norway; on the east by India and China; and on 
the north by the arctic circle. Cadiz was the end of the 
inhabited world to the west, and the mouth of the Ganges 
was the end of the world to the east." Dante thought, by an 
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understandable miscalculation, that the Ganges and Cadiz 
were 180 degrees apart and that Jerusalem was just half way 
between them. Thus, when he first looked down from the stars, 
during his poetical pilgrimage to paradise, he could see the 
sun setting in India and rising in Spain while it was midday 
in Jerusalem. From that height he could see the whole “thresh- 
ing floor of fighting humanity,” /’atuola che ct fa tanto feroct." 
Six hours later when he looked down again, the sun was 
setting in Jerusalem and was rising over his hill of purgatory; 
and he could see the whole course of the “vain voyage of 
Ulysses,” t/ varco folle d’ Ulisse.” 

The allusion here is to the symbolical voyage made in 
Dante’s imagination by Ulysses and his bold companions from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the “world without people” beyond 
the setting sun. Feeling that men were not made to live like 
brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge, per seguir virtute 
e canoscenza," they turned the poop of-their ship to the rising 
sun and, unlike Dante’s angel, with nothing but their oars 
to help them, started. They rowed, and rowed into the south 
west. The stars of the southern hemisphere came more and 
more into view. Those of the northern sky dipped lower and 
lower. For five long months they rowed. At last, in the 
dark distance they caught a sight of a mountain. It was Dante’s 
mount of purgatory. It was higher than anything the ancient 
world had ever seen. Dante expresses the triumph and tragedy 
of that symbolic moment in the crescendo and staccato of one 
of his amazing lines, Noi ci allegrammo, e tosto torno in 
pianto.* Triumph, because nothing so daring had ever been 
done; tragedy, because all was in vain. A storm tore down 
from the mountain. Three times the boat was tossed about 
in the whirling waters; and the poop went up and the prow 
went down until at last all the waters of the ocean closed 
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inexorably over them, infin che ’] mar fu sopra noi richiuso.” 

And so the bravest effort of pagan antiquity came to naught 
—as pleased Another,” come Altrui piacque, says Ulysses, 
meaning God. No one without Redemption could reach the 
supernatural virtues of contrition, faith, hope and charity. 
But besides this spiritual lesson we can learn from the story 
of Ulysses the size of Dante’s world. It was a big world. 

It was in no sense a uniform world. Take so human a thing 
as language. Dante had heard Germans, Saxons, and English 
say something like 76 for Yes; while Provencaux said oc; and 
Frenchmen oi/; and Italians si; and Greeks and people further 
east differed from all of these. Even in the “tiny corner of the 
world” called Italy, Dante counted no less than fourteen 
distinct dialects, and he felt there must be a thousand and 
more local variations of these. And what was true of language 
was true of laws and customs. 

Nevertheless, Dante felt, the world was one, one in its 
deepest roots and highest aspirations. What moved him when 
he visited Rome was the sense that Rome was meant to be 
the capital of the world, the center of a single society held 
together by a common purpose and by principles and values 
of universal validity. The relics, the ruins and the writings 
of Rome were symbols of a universal religion, a universal 
civilization and a universal culture; of a faith, a law and 
wisdom; of a Sacerdotium, Imperium and Studium, that were 
meant to be the organs of the whole world’s peace and of all 


men’s happiness. 
JERUSALEM, ROME, ATHENS 


Dante often enough speaks abstractly of faith, and law, and 
wisdom. In the Poem he speaks of them symbolically under 
the names of “Beatrice” and “Virgil.” But he was fond of 
expressing his meaning, concretely, in terms of the historical 
traditions of three cities—Jerusalem, Rome, and Athens. 
Jerusalem had given the world Revelation and Redemption, 


(ne 
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Faith in God’s infinite power and wisdom and love, and the 
grace of a mysterious communion between God and men. 
Rome had given the world a human revelation of the wise 
and loving use of political power in the interests of justice, 
temporal peace and world unity. Athens had provided a 
human revelation of a powerful and loving use of wisdom, 
in the light and strength of which men could pursue, like the 
symbolic Ulysses, that knowledge and virtue which alone 
promise peace to the mind and conscience of men. Athens 
had ministered to men’s minds, as Rome to their wills, and 
Jerusalem to their immortal spirits. Athens had not discovered 
the supernatural destiny of men in the beatific vision of 
infinite truth and goodness and beauty—for that is possible 
only with faith; nor had she succeeded in working out the 
concrete, political means to the peace and temporal prosperity 
of a world community—for that calls for the Roman endow- 
ment of practical understanding, for the Roman sense of 
public law and social justice. But Athens had discovered man’s 
dignity, the rational perfection of his human life, the music 
that comes into a man’s soul when he lives according to the 
measure of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. She 
had discovered a concept of personal, moral responsibility 
without which neither the ministers of faith nor the ad- 
ministrators of law can long fulfill their functions in a world 
society. : 

These three cities, so it seemed to Dante, had begun almost 
at the same time to exercise providential roles in preparing 
for the coming of Christ and the creation of the world-wide 
community of Christendom.” And, in a metahistorical sense, 
all three cities would continue when time should be no more. 
Everlasting peace, Dante thought, may equally be called “the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” or “the celestial Athens,’” or the 
‘Rome of which Christ is a Roman.””” Heaven can be called 
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Jerusalem, Rome or Athens because heaven is perfect and 
consummate peace; and peace on earth was the purpose of all 
these cities, peace for men’s minds in truth, for their wills 
in justice, for their spirits in the grace of faith. 


ST. PAUL, AENEAS, DANTE 


It is in the light of thoughts like these that we shall best 
understand the Divine Comedy as a whole. The key can be 
found in the second canto of the Inferno. It is there said that 
Aeneas was granted by God a vision of the “immortal world,” 
and that a “high effect” issued from the vision, namely, the 
providential rule of Rome and of her world empire.” A 
second vision was vouchsafed to St. Paul, the “vessel of elec- 
tion,’ for an even higher world purpose—that of bringing 
vigor to the faith which is the beginning of the “way of salva- 
tion.”” Finally, “Dante” himself is invited to a third vision. 
He exclaims, of course, in some alarm; “But I, why should 
I come? Who will grant the vision? I am not Aeneas. I am 
not Paul.”” And yet he goes. The Divine Comedy is the 
record of his going. 

In whose name does Dante go? Not in the name of Rome 
or Jerusalem—but of Athens; not in the name of Caesar or 
Christ—but of Aristotle; not in the name of Imperium or 
Sacerdottum—but of Studium,; not in the name of law or 
grace—but of wisdom. He goes in the name of human in- 
telligence, conscience and taste; of philosophy, ethics and art. 
He goes in the name of common sense—of intellectual honesty 
and moral responsibility. He goes because, in spite of the 
manifest destiny of Aeneas and St. Paul, of the Empire and 
the Church, individual Emperors and Popes had failed to 
collaborate in producing the peace of the world that all men 
longed for. World ministers of law and grace had failed in 
wisdom, in moral responsibility to their world functions. 
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There was need of a new vision—a vision which would have 
the effect of fostering the collaboration—without confusion 
or collusion—of temporal power and spiritual authority. 
World unity was a moral imperative binding on the con- 
sciences of Emperors and Popes. 

This was the crisis (in the literal Greek meaning of the 
word), the judgment, of Dante Alighieri in the year of jubilee, 
1300. I like to imagine that the crisis occurred late one after- 
noon as Dante was returning from his prayers at the shrine 
which Constantine, the successor of Caesar, had built to honor 
St. Paul, the apostle of Christ. “The day was departing and 
the brown air was taking the animals that are on earth 
from their toils” and the pilgrim, of a sudden, felt fearfully 
alone, with war in his head and woe in his heart. 


Lo giorno se n’andava, e l’aere bruno 
toglieva gli animai che sono in terra 
da le fatiche loro; e io sol uno 

m’ apparecchiava a sostener la guerra 
si del cammino e si de la pietate 
che ritrarra la mente che non erra.”* 


With the relics of St. Paul behind him and the ruins of 
Rome before him, and the visions of Aeneas and the “vessel 
of election” filling his soul, Dante trudged along in the dust 
and lengthening shadows on the Ostian Way. For a moment, 
im his dream, the whole world seemed one. In the basilica 
Dante, the “common man,” the community man, the man of 
the world community, prayed to the apostle of the world 
Church in a shrine built by the ruler of a world Empire. 
That was as it should be. Now as he walked toward Rome, 
he recalled that Justinian was inspired to codify the laws of 
the Empire only when his feet were “in step” with the 
Church—tosto che con la Chiesa mossi i piedi.*. He remem- 
bered, too, that Charlemagne had deserved to be Emperor 
only after he had rescued the Church from the “fangs of the 
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Lombards.”” In all this there was a collaboration of politics 
and religion that common sense could understand. 

Dante looked up; and as the last ray of the setting sun 
caught both St. Peter’s and the ruins on the Capitoline Hill, 
he knew that Rome was meant to be the capital of one world. 
This city and her Empire, in very truth, were meant to guard 
“the holy place” where the successor of “great Peter has his 
See,” 

Alma Roma e...suo Impero . 
la quale e ’l quale, a voler dir lo vero, 


fu stabilita per lo loco santo 
u’ siede il successor del maggior Piero.” 


Then the sun set; and the dream of one world ended. Sud- 
denly Dante found himself thinking of Boniface VIII in the 
Lateran Palace, and his neighbors the Colonna, and of the 
war that had ended in the ruins of Palestrina. That Pope 
seemed to the poet a “prince of the modern pharisees.” He 
had warred not with Saracens but with Christians; and not in 
distant Acre but in the capital of the world. Such a Pope—so 


Dante felt—had no sense of responsibility. He was not true 
to his “high office” nor to his “holy orders.”” Even the sweet 
thought of “the great indulgence” soured a little as Dante 
remembered the money it brought to the “rich father.” A dark 
shadow fell across his soul. There in St. Peter’s Christ was 
being sold day after day—sold in His own temple.” In the 
basilica of St. Paul Dante had thanked God for the conversion 
of Constantine and for the conversions of Justinian and 
Charlemagne. But now he began to feel that a convert’s 
“dowry to the first rich father” had been the mother of much 
ill.“ And why had Constantine left Rome for Byzantium? 
Why had he “made himself a Greek?” For the sake of the 
Pope! What bad fruit had come from that good intention!” 
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Was it not contrary to the plain duty of an Emperor to carve 
up the Empire? Contra offictum deputatum Imperatori est 
scindere Imperium.” 

And so the “war of the way and the woe” went on in the 
head and the heart of “the common man” of Christendom as 
he recalled these things to his “unerring memory.” He had 
nothing but “reverence for the supreme keys” ;” and he knew 
‘imperial majesty to be the highest human authority in the 
world community,” /a impertale maiestade e autoritade essere 
altissima ne l’umana compagnia” ;* but he also knew that the 
“virtue of truth is binding on every authority,” Ja vertude de 
la veritade ... ogni autoritade convince.” A song began to 
take shape in the poet’s soul. He could still see the visions 
of Aeneas and St. Paul. But the new vision was a vision not 
only of law and grace, but of truth. It became suddenly clear 
to the poet that it takes not two but three authorities to run 
one world. Power without truth is a peril. The authority of 
wisdom must be joined to the power of the Emperor, con- 
giungast la filosofica autoritade con la imperiale a bene e 
perfettamente reggere.” What a mess is being made by our 
rulers today! And what misery for those who are ruled! Rulers 
neither study nor take counsel. How many times a day do any 
of them reflect on the purpose of human life? This is the 
truth that Popes and Emperors must learn. Every man, 
whether Pope or Emperor—or parent or professor—is a 
human person, has free will, is responsible, deserves reward 
or merits punishment, is subject to eternal justice, homo prout 
merendo et demerendo per arbitrii libertatem est Iustitiae 
praemiandi et puniendi obnoxius.” 

As the dusk grew darker so did Dante’s vision. Throughout 
the whole world there seemed to him a black-out of virtue, 
lo mondo é... tutto diserto d’ogne virtute. The world was 
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blind, /o mondo é cieco. But in this blindness and darkness 
one thing was clear. The fault is not in men’s stars but in 
themselves. Bad leadership is the trouble, /a mala condotta 
é la cagione.” Bad leadership is a bad use of free will. Persons, 
not institutions, are to blame. In the past Church and State 
have collaborated without confounding one with the other. In 
the good old days in Rome two suns shone clearly—one show- 
ing men the way of grace; the other showing them the path 
of law. But today one light has put the other out. The sword 
and staff have been twisted into a single and unnatural 
scepter.” 

To this bad leadership—and consequent world disorder— 
true, rational, ordered love, that is, moral responsibility, is the 
only answer. Institutions, whether of grace or law—or of love 
or learning—are of little avail unless Popes in the Church, 
Emperors in the State, parents in the home and teachers in 
the school are obedient to their consciences, to the innate 
faculty that gives them counsel, to the power that stands on 
the threshold of assent, winnowing good and evil loves.” 
Unless the rulers of the world discover their highest human 
dignity, not in their offices, but in themselves—in the depth 
of their own souls, in the freedom of their rational choices— 
there is no hope for morality in the world and, therefore, 
none for the ordered peace of a world community.” 

These, at any rate, are the thoughts that Dante finally 
enthroned in the very heart of his Poem, in the central cantos 
of the Purgatorio. Some such thoughts occurred to him, I 
think, in the crisis in Rome in 1300. He saw then the outline 
and the purpose of the Commedia. With art and philosophy 
he would try to build a bridge between politics and religion. 
He would call in Athens to redress the balance between Rome 
and Jerusalem. Beauty and truth must help law and grace to 
build one world for the happiness of all mankind. 
Purg. xvi, 58, 66, 82, 103. 
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MONARCHIA 


From this point of view the best commentary on the Divine 
Comedy is Dante’s Latin work, which he called in Greek, 
the language of Athens, Monarchia, that is to say, “World 
Rule” or “Leadership of the World Community.” 

By a “world community,” Dante meant not merely a world 
that is one in space (geographically one), but a world that 
is one in time (historically one). For him unity was dynamic 
not static. He felt that men were not likely to be good 
neighbors unless they realized their oneness with their an- 
cestors and their descendants. He begins the Monarchia by 
saying that since it is truth and the love of truth that makes 
the whole world one, we who have been enriched by the 
truth discovered in the past must so work that the future may 
be enriched by us. 

It never occurred to Dante to say that the world is one 
because men can travel around it in sixty hours. However far 
or fast we travel, we are no nearer to our neighbors than our 
minds are near. The only real oneness of the world is the 
oneness of men’s purposes, of their ideas and aspirations. Only 
a world purpose can make a world community. Dante argues 
that just as there is a purpose for a finger, a hand, an arm, a 
whole man, a home, a neighborhood, a city, a nation, so there 
is a purpose for mankind in its totality in time and space, 
finis universalis civilitatis humani generis.” He goes on to 
say that the nations of the world are as much a family of 
nations as a city is a family of homes and a home is a family 
of persons, and a person is a family of human faculties. There 
is a work to be done by the family of nations as there is a work 
to be done by any other family, aliqua propria operatio 
humanae universitatis.” This will be a human work, and if 
it is to hold the world together it must be man’s highest work. 
It must be a work of men’s minds, although the work will not 
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remain in the mind. The speculative intellect by extension 
becomes practical. Men’s ideas will be realized in a concrete 
world of moral and political action ruled by prudence, and in 
the world of created beauty ordered by art. This progressive 
realization of a world civilization and culture is the purpose 
of humanity in history. “There is one task that only a world 
community can achteve—the never-ending and collective work 
of turning into clear ideas all that human heads can think and 
into concrete things all that human hands can make.’ 

A necessary condition for the realization of such a purpose 
is world peace. World peace, in turn, calls for some kind of 
world authority. Dante insists on the democratic idea that 
world leadership will be a leadership based on consent, 
consentientibus alts,“ but authority, leadership, world law 
there must be if the household of the world is not to be divided 
against itself and so be laid waste. 

Dante’s rigorously syllogistic method of argument may have 
lost its appeal to the average modern reader. Dante’s con- 
clusions, however, are thoroughly up-to-date. Beginning from 
the abstract idea of order and of the relations of parts to the 
whole, he reaches the conclusion that all nations are inter- 
dependent. So, too, from the general principle that wherever 
there is room for a quarrel there ought to be a court, 
ubicumque potest esse litigium 1bi debet esse iudicium, he 
reaches the conclusion that a court with international jurisdic- 
tion is essential in a world community.” One of his most 
metaphysical arguments reaches the practical conclusion that 
world rule is the best guarantee of personal liberty. “Liberty- 
loving peoples,” populi libertatis zelatores,” will best be 
served by a government that is the “servant of all,” minister 
omnium. Liberty, of course, as Dante well understood, is not 
a gift of government, and least of all of world government. 
Liberty is the inherent, inalienable right of every person whose 
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will is free, that is, of every person whose rational judgment 
is able to control his passions. This true liberty, the personal 
right to be self-controlled, will best be respected by law which 
is fully international. 

More important than this part of his work is Dante’s 
handling of the difficult question of the relation of law and 
grace, politics and religion. Religion, in Dante’s day, was far 
ahead of political organization in the universality of its 
authority. Nevertheless, Dante argued, the function of the 
Church as such is not to achieve political order under law 
but to foster spiritual peace through divine grace. 

Dante’s root idea is that God is the ultimate source of both 
Jaw and grace—as He is also the ultimate source of all beauty 
and truth. Nevertheless, the Church and State, and even a 
world Church and a world State, are distinct because each 
has a purpose peculiar to itself. Men must pursue their tem- 
poral purposes under law. The same men should pursue their 
eternal destiny with the aid of grace. The highest authority 
in the State is reason, as the highest authority in the Church 
is Revelation. 

World peace seemed to Dante a temporal matter to be 
pursued by political means. Yet he realized that no political 
purpose can be fully achieved without philosophical and 
religious insights. The very last words of the Monarchia 
remind the world ruler, not merely that he is under the 
sovereignty of God, but that he will be well advised to eke 
out the light of reason by the light of faith. 


THE ROMAN EAGLE 


Echoes of these ideas can be found everywhere in the 
Divine Comedy, but the most continuous and concrete illustra- 
tions are those in the final cantos of the Purgatorio and in the 
sixth canto of the Paradiso. 

The sixth canto of the Paradiso takes the form of a song 
on the flight of the Roman eagle. It is put into the mouth 
of the Emperor Justinian, the codifier of the Roman law. 
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The eagle, a symbol of power in the service of world peace, 
passes from Ilium to Latium, from Alba Longa to the Seven 
Hills, from Rome to the rest of Italy, from Italy to all the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean. The story begins 
at the point where Virgil in the denezd left off, that is to say, 
with the death of Pallas, son of the Greek Evander. It con- 
tinues, with gaps, to the time when Caesar established a world 
monarchy; and then, with more gaps, to the time when 
Charlemagne used a renovated Empire to ward off barbarian 
enemies from the Church; and, finally, with a longer leap, 
to Dante’s day, when the cause of world peace was endangered 
by Guelf nationalism opposing the Empire and by Ghibelline 
cupidity appropriating to a party what was meant for 
mankind. 

Dante in the Poem meets the soul of Justinian in the planet 
Mercury. In the lower sphere of the Moon, Piccarda Donati 
had expressed the fundamental idea in all of Dante’s thinking: 
“In God’s will is man’s peace,” e ’n la sua volontade é nostra 
pace. Justinian was chosen to sing of the Roman eagle because 
the Justinian Code seemed to Dante the most perfect human 
image of divine justice. Justinian describes himself in two 
ways, first, by his world office and, then, by his person. “‘Caesar 
| was and I am Justinian, who by the will of the primal 
love that now gives me joy” codified the laws. “I was Caesar,” 
because the function of Emperor (like that of Pope or phil- 
osopher or poet), is a role that ends with death. “I am 
Justinian,” because it is one and the same person who follows 
beauty or truth or justice or grace on earth and who rejoices 
eternally in the reward that follows these earthly respon- 
sibilities. 

“As soon as | was in step with the Church,” says Justinian, 
“God of His grace pleased to inspire me.to undertake the 
high task.” For all his scolding of individual Emperors or 
Popes, Dante wants the harmony of the two institutions in 
their respective roles of securing temporal and eternal peace. 

Justinian in his Song of the Eagle has two purposes. The 
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first is that Dante may understand what virtues, virtu, have 
made Rome an authority with a right to men’s obedience. 
The second is that Dante may understand with how little 
reason, ragione, with how little sense of moral responsibility, 
that authority has been both opposed and abused. Where 
history reveals a continuous use of practical understanding in 
the interest of world peace, as seemed to be the case with 
Rome, Dante concluded that divine providence had provided 
that gift for that purpose. He also argued that where divine 
providence had provided such an endowment then the use of 
it was of right.” Thus Justinian’s enumeration of Roman 
victories from the triumph of the Horatii over the Curiatii to 
those of Charlemagne over the Lombard enemies of the 
Church is meant as a demonstration of the rightfulness of 
Rome’s role as the guarantor of world peace. For Dante, the 
political capacity of the Roman heroes proved the validity 
of Roman law, much as the religious virtu (or miracles) of 
the apostles proved the divinity of the Christian faith. 
“The holy people in whom the high blood of Troy was mixed, 
have proved by long experience that they are unequaled in 
that combination of strength, skill and suavity which is needed 
for defense, for conquest and for sovereignty. Therefore, God 
chose them for that office,” Dio quello elesse a quello officio.” 
They conquered with grandissima vertude and they have ruled 
with umanissima benignitade. Their title is not force; not 
even human reason; but that divine reason which is called 
Providence. 

If divine providence can be read in the virtu of the Repub- 
lican heroes in Roman history, still more, Justinian implies, 
can it be discerned in the all but miraculous achievements 
of Caesar and Augustus. The series of conquests that led up 
to the closing of the temple of Janus as a sign of world peace 
seemed to Justinian to have been made possible for three 
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reasons. The first was the marvelous ability of the men them- 
selves; the second was the democratic reason that Caesar had 
the sanction of the will of the Roman people, Cesare per voler 
dt Roma il tolle,; the third was the fact that all heaven had 
willed a single Empire made to the image of the divine 
monarchy that rules the cosmos. Only in such an Empire was 
it fitting for the Son of God to become man for the redemption 
of the whole world. 

Justinian leaps over the centuries to the restoration of the 
Empire under Charlemagne. It was still the same eagle, Dante 
thought, collaborating with God when Charles rescued the 
Church, bitten by the fangs of the Lombards. There is another 
leap over the next five centuries from Charlemagne’s to 
Dante’s day. Justinian is vehement against both the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. The “yellow lilies” of France are fighting 
the flag of the world. The Ghibellines are appropriating that 
flag to a party. It is hard to see which faction sins the most. 
Let the Ghibellines ply their art under some other flag! It is 
an ill following of the world’s ensign when one renounces 
justice. And let Charles de Valois with his Guelfs remember 
that the eagle’s talons have torn the skin from a prouder lion. 
The sins of both are the cause of all your ills, falli che son 
cagion di tutti vostri mali.” 

To a modern ear that last phrase seems more cogent than 
all the rest. Dante’s real starting point was not in abstract 
ideas but in the facts as he saw them, the facts of political 
disorder. His argument is the argument used at San Francisco 
in 1945. The necessity of world order here and now justifies 
power in the preservation of peace. “The ultimate foundation 
of world rule is the need of human civilization. The argument 
for world organization is man’s right to be happy; and happi- 
ness is impossible without collaboration,” Lo fondamento 
radicale de la imperiale majestade, secondo lo vero, é la 
necessita de la umana civilitade, che a uno fine é ordinata 
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ctoé a vita felice; ala quale nullo per se é suffictente a venire 
sanza l’aiutorio d’alcuno.” 

However, it seemed to Dante that both reason and faith 
could throw some light on this elementary political argument 
for law. He thought that both Athens and Jerusalem had 
something to say about Rome; or as we might say today that 
the scholars and the churchmen have something to contribute 


to politics. 
THE CHARIOT AND THE TREE 


Another illustration of Dante’s passion for peace through 
collaboration can be found at the end of the Purgatory. 

In canto xxvii Virgil speaks his last words to Dante, that 
is to say, ancient culture (of which Virgil is the symbol) says 
its last word to progressive humanity (of which Dante is the 
representative). Virgil says he has done the best that he could 
do con ingegno e con arte, with genius and art, with speculative 
and practical reason, with conscience and law. More light 
will come from the lovely eyes of “Beatrice,” from faith. 
“Dante” has been freed from the tyranny of passion. He is 
out of the wood of ignorance. He is strong enough to pursue 
the journey of life by himself. His conscience is now ready 
for a crown and his intelligence for a doctor’s cap. He has 
a constitutional soul under the sovereignty of reason and the 
rule of will. He has achieved a sense of responsibility.” 

Dante out of “the dark wood,” the selva oscura, was ready 
for a vision of a supernatural forest, /a divina foresta,” the 
garden where mankind, before the fall into ignorance, cupidity 
and spiritual debility, had once been happy. Virgil had 
dreamed of a Golden Age; and so there was no reason why he 
should not remain with Dante a little longer. But Dante’s 
guide is now the “mistress of the age of innocence,” singing 
and plucking flowers as though she were here at home. She 


51Conv. IV, iv, 1. 
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was luminous, not with the light of reason (as Virgil was), 
nor with the light of faith (as Beatrice will be), but with the 
light of love, with raggi d’amore. Something about her 
reminded Dante of the mother of Proserpina and of the 
mother of Cupid. She was more like a parent than a teacher or 
a priest. The “lovely lady,” singing like a girl in love, cantando 
come donna innamorata, sang a song that neither Rome nor 
Athens had ever heard, a song that came out of Jerusalem, 
a song of King David. “Blessed are those whose sins are 
forgiven.” 

Suddenly, there broke into Dante’s ken the “pageant of 
faith.” The forest became luminous as with lightning that did 
not die, with a light that grew brighter and brighter; a sweet 
melody ran through the luminous air, e una melodia dolce 
correva per l’aere luminoso; Dante thought with anguish 
of all the ineffable delights that had been lost when the first 
mother fell from grace. But the new light was but a foretaste 
of what was to come. 

The whole air below the green branches seemed to turn into 
a great red flame, and the poet saw what looked like seven 
trees of gold. He heard voices singing, in the language of 
Jerusalem, Osanna. In astonishment Dante turned to the good 
Virgil who stood behind him; but Virgil had no answer but 
only a look of silent wonder, mi rispuose con vista carca d1 
stupor non meno. So Dante turned to the “high things” of the 
vision. He had looked on Virgil for the last time. The age of 
Antiquity was over. The Kingdom of God was at hand. The 
voice of John the Baptist would soon be calling for repentance. 
The dawn of Christendom was about to break. 

But first came the age of the prophets. Outlined against the 
green of the foliage (symbol of Christian hope) and the lumi- 
nous redness of the air (symbol of supernatural charity) a pro- 
cession of elders in white (symbol of revealed faith) appeared. 
And the waters of the stream, luminous with the new light, 
served as a mirror (symbol of conscience) when Dante looked 
into it. He stood on the very edge of this water and watched 
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the procession. From the seven lights (symbol of the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit) streamers of light floated behind them like 
banners in a breeze. And under these banners of light came 
twenty-four elders crowned with lilies. They symbolize the 
twenty-four books of divine revelation contained in the Old 
Testament. When they reached the point where Matelda was, 
they sang: “Blessed art thou amongst the daughters of Adam, 
and blessed may thy beauties be for ever.” They passed on. 
Next came four animals crowned with green leaves, symbol of 
the divine revelation contained in the Gospels; and in the 
space between the animals a triumphal two-wheeled Chariot 
(symbol of the Church) drawn by a Gryphon, a lion with an 
eagle’s head (symbol of the two natures, human and divine, in 
Jesus Christ). As the vertical wings of the Gryphon passed 
through the horizontal streamers of light, they formed a Cross, 
symbol of the Age of Grace. The Chariot was lovelier than 
Rome had ever known. By the side of one wheel, singing and 
dancing, came Faith, white as new-fallen snow, and emerald 
Hope and Charity, red as a living flame; and sometimes Faith 
would lead the dance and sometimes Charity, but always it 
was the song of Charity that gave the beat for the dance. By 
the side of the left wheel of the Chariot, Prudence led the 
dance with Justice, Fortitude and Temperance keeping in step. 
Behind the Chariot came two elders, symbols of revelation in 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. After 
four others (symbol of the minor Epistles) came an old man 
—symbol of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

The procession came to a halt. Dante had the Chariot di- 
rectly before his eyes. The twenty-four Elders turned, so that 
all faces were toward the Chariot, as toward their peace, the 
object of their long desires. The elder symbolizing Solomon’s 
Canticle sings in Latin, Come, Spouse of Lebanon. All the 
others take up the song. Forthwith a hundred angels, “minis- 
ters and messengers of eternal life,” sing, again in the Latin of 
the Vulgate, “Blessed is He that cometh.” 

The eighteen lines that follow are, in some sense, the most 
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remarkable in the whole Poem. They constitute, in their literal 
sense, a lyric song describing the apparition of Beatrice ten 
years after her death, and the hunger of Dante’s heart in the 
presence of his beloved. The same lines, under the lightest veil 
of allegory, describe the first Christmas, the dawn of the new 
day of Christendom, the return of grace to fallen humanity. 
The eastern sky is red—symbol of grace; the west is serene— 
symbol of peace under Roman law. The divine person in 
Christ—symbolized by the rising sun—is so tempered with 
human nature that He can be seen by human eyes, as a rising 
sun can be looked at through the morning mist. When “Bea- 
trice,’ the symbol of divine revelation, descends into the 
Chariot, “Dante” (the symbol of longing humanity, of man- 
kind that has been without the graces of faith, and hope and 
charity since the Fall) feels, in virtue of a mysterious grace, 
the full power of “his” ancient love, d’antico amor senti la 
gran potenza.” 

Humanity felt once more the high love that had filled its 
heart in the childhood of the world. And Dante the poet, for 
ever trying to harmonize Antiquity and Christendom, nature 
and grace, tried to think of a line in Virgil that would suit the 
occasion. Of course, he found it. He recalled the words of 
Dido, in love with Aeneas, agnosco veteris vestigia flammae 
(Aeneid, iv, 23). In the Poem, “Dante” turns to say to “Vir- 
gil”: “Every vein in my body is trembling; I feel the burning 
of the ancient flame,” conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma. 

But Virgil was gone. Virgil the “dear, dear father” to whom 
Dante had entrusted himself had gone. Gone, of course, like 
stars when the sun has risen. Not that the world would no 
longer need reason and law, truth and beauty, philosophy and 
art; but because the new faith would be truer than reason, the 
new love higher than law. Humanism would be henceforth 
Christian humanism. 

The name of Beatrice had not yet been mentioned. The face 
of the lady in the Chariot was still concealed by the white veil 
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(of faith) decked with a garland of olive leaves (symbol of 
the Roman peace). But she had spoken; and her voice was 
stern—like the voice of John the Baptist calling on mankind 
to prepare the ways of the Lord. “Weep not for Virgil,” she 
said, “for a sword must pierce you more cutting than his 
going.” Thereupon, with symbols that may or may not have 
any personal applications to the historical Dante’s moral fail- 
ings, ‘““Dante” makes an act of perfect contrition, a full con- 
fession of sins, and a sincere purpose of amendment. 

The confession is too drawn out for lyrical poetry. If this 
were a meeting of the real Dante and the real Beatrice the 
scene would be slightly ridiculous. But the psychology of 
repentance is admirably analyzed; and the theology is equal 
to the psychology. 

“Repent and be baptized,” St. John had said in the desert. 
After repentance “Dante” is ready for baptism. It is ad- 
ministered symbolically by “Dante’s” passage through the 
waters of the stream of Lethe. When he issues from the waters 
four nymphs at the side of the Chariot—Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude and Temperance—show him a sign of their affec- 
tion. They are handmaids of Beatrice, in the sense that nature 
is the handmaid of grace. They will lead Dante to look into 
her eyes; but, of course, the three nymphs on the other side 
—Faith, Hope and Charity—look more deeply into the beauty 
of divine revelation. “Dante” is led to the breast of the 
Gryphon; and is privileged to look, not long but deeply, into 
the lovely eyes of “Beatrice” that are, however, never taken 
for a moment from gazing on the Gryphon. “Dante” felt he 
was feeding—as in Holy Communion—on a food that, like 
all spiritual food, leaves not satiety but hunger in the soul. 

Meanwhile the mystic procession wheels to the right and 
moves toward the morning sun. Matelda, Dante and Statius 
find themselves on the right of the Chariot with Faith, Hope 


and Charity for company. 
The next point in Dante’s symbolism is somewhat difficult. 


He speaks of a high Tree with all its branches bared of leaves, 
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pianta dispogliata di foglie e d’altra fronda.” It may be, in 
the literal sense, the tree from which Eve took the fruit when 
she committed the sin that, as the theologians say, left man 
spoliatus supernaturalibus, without grace and the power to 
merit. Symbolically, it would mean unaided human nature, 
that is, intelligence without faith and conscience without the 
strength of the Holy Spirit; in other words, Athens and Rome 
in need of Jerusalem for their full flowering and fruit. When 
the Gryphon links the Chariot to the Tree by means of the 
Cross-shaped pole of the Chariot, the symbolic Tree breaks 
into fresh foliage with the color of amethyst. Amethyst, ac- 
cording to St. Bonaventure, is a symbol of supernatural justitia 
or grace. In other words, nature, as known to antiquity is 
“regenerated.” Wisdom and law burgeon with the new life 
of grace. Men without ceasing to be human become Christians, 
and the Roman Empire begins to be Christendom. To 
celebrate this harmony of wisdom, law and grace, the whole 
procession breaks into a heavenly hymn. 

Meanwhile Beatrice had taken her place under the new 
foliage, sitting on the roots of the Tree. “Beatrice” stands for 
the revealed faith and redemptive grace of Jerusalem as the 
Tree stands for Athenian reason and Roman law. Around 
both Beatrice and the Tree, like a wall, are the seven nymphs 
carrying in their hands the seven lights, that is, the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

That is Dante’s vision of a perfect Christendom. Roman 
law, springing from the roots of the eternal law, is spread over 
the whole world. Protected by human justice, the ministry 
of grace is undisturbed. Statesmen, churchmen, and scholars 
are guarded, guided and strengthened by prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance, and by charity, faith and hope; and 
all are illumined by the gifts of the Spirit—wisdom, under- 
standing, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety and fear of 


the Lord. 
“Beatrice” could now say to “Dante”: “Here you will be 
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but a short time in this wood of the world; and then with me 
forever you will be a citizen of that Rome of which Christ 
is a Roman.” She adds: “And therefore, for the good of the 
world that lives ill, keep your eyes fixed on the Chariot, and 
what you see in your Vision take heed that you write when you 
return to the world.” 

What Dante saw in vision was a cavalcade of Church his- 
tory. The bird of Jove (the pagan Roman Empire) tried to 
pluck the leaves and flowers from the new Christian civiliza- 
tion. The Chariot of Christendom rocked like a ship in a 
storm under the blows of the Roman persecutions. Next 
“Dante” saw the fox of heresy turned to flight by “Beatrice.” 
The Donation of Constantine is symbolized by the Eagle 
leaving some of its feathers in the Chariot. Upon which a 
voice from Heaven was heard to complain: “O my little bark 
how ill thou art laden,” O navicella mia come mal se’ carca. 
The dragon of Islam rends the bottom of the Chariot. (And 
for this Mohammed with a rent belly is eternally damned 
in Dante’s hell.) Christian penance, prayer and good works 
suffer as the medieval Church is enriched; and seven heads 
as of a monster begin to replace the seven nymphs—that is, 
the seven capital sins, pride, envy, anger, sloth, greed, gluttony 
and lust take the place of the seven virtues. In place of Beatrice 
there appears a harlot, una puttana sciolta—symbol of the 
Papacy in Avignon under the influence of French power. 
She looked appealingly to “Dante,” but the Giant, her lover, 
whipped her from head to foot. “Dante,” says Lana, one of 
the earliest fourteenth-century commentators, here symbolizes 
the laity of Christendom, :/ popolo cristiano, to whom the 
Papacy in the “Babylonian exile” appeals for help. 

Meanwhile “Beatrice” (faith) sighs as she listens to the 
lament of the Virtues. Then she says in Latin: “A little time 
and you will not see me; and then a little time and you will 
see me.” She puts herself at the head of a procession formed 
by the seven virtues, followed by Dante, Matelda and Statius. 
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She takes ten steps—symbolizing, perhaps, the ten years 
between the beginning of the Babylonian captivity in 1305 
and the year of imperial triumph which Dante hoped would 
occur in 1315. She bids Dante come closer to her so that he 
may hear her instructions. Nothing, she said, can stay the 
divine vengeance. Not for all time will the Eagle be without 
an heir. She sees a helper, sent by God, that will kill the 
adulteress and the giant that sins with her. She calls the 
deliverer a “five hundred, ten and five.” She may mean that 
five hundred and fifteen years after the coronation of Charle- 
magne in 800, that is, in 1315, there will be another restoration 
of the Empire, this time under Henry VII of Luxemburg. 
More clearly she gives Dante the mission to let the world 
know what his vision revealed, especially of the Tree that 
was despoiled by Adam’s sin and then again by the Eagle and 
the Giant. 

Dante’s symbolism in the last canto of the Purgatory is 
obscure and has puzzled the commentators from the four- 
teenth century to our own day. If we will remember that, in 
the very last lines of the cantica, “Dante” is “remade like a 
young plant renewed with fresh foliage, pure and disposed 
to soar to the stars,” we shall be inclined to see in the symbolic 
Tree both individual human nature and the collectivity of 
mankind. “Dante” is the symbol of humanity, in both these 
senses. After the advent of “Beatrice” he is both Christendom 
and the Common Man of Christendom; just as before her 
advent he was “unregenerate humanity,” singly and collective- 
ly, ctvis Romanus and Imperium Romanum, an “Athenian” 
and “Athens.” When “Beatrice” says: “Whoever robs or rends 
the Tree offends God by blasphemy in deed” she is announcing 
what, as I have been trying to suggest, is the main theme of 
the whole Poem, namely, that an ordered world calls for 
integrated persons, that a synthesis of culture, civilization 
and religion is only possible in a world society when in the 
souls both of leaders and common men there is an integration 
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of intelligence, conscience and supernatural life. Adam’s sin 
brought about the first disintegration both in Adam as a 
person and in mankind as a society. Men and mankind re- 
mained disintegrated like “a plant with leafless branches” 
until the advent of grace in the Incarnation. Even then 
Christendom was subject to crises. The Roman Eagle did its 
best to “rob” the Tree; and in Dante’s day the Giant, Guelf 
political power, by attacking the Empire in the name of the 
Church, was “rending” the Tree once more. 

“Dante” is reproached by “Beatrice” for having followed 
a way and a truth as different from the divine way and 
truth as the earth is distant from heaven. Athens, in a word, 
has need of the light, as Rome has of the love, of Jerusalem. 
Most of the scolding in the Divine Comedy is for princes 
who dispensed with supernatural grace and pontiffs who 
dispensed with secular law; but Dante knew that the phil- 
osophers, too, could “rob and rend” their souls and human 
society as easily and fatally as the others can. The complete 
citizen of Christendom understands that the world needs 
learning, law and faith. He knows that if one world is to 
endure, the truth of Athens and the Justice of Rome must be 
helped by a vision of eternal truth and a hope of everlasting 
love. Citizens of one world will do their duty only so long as 
they understand their human dignity and believe in their 
immortal destiny.” 


58This paper was read in the Public Library, Boston, as one of a series of eight 
lectures under the auspices of the Lowell Institute. The lectures will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Company under the title, Dante Alighieri, Citizen 
of Christendom. ; 





American Political 
Philosophy After 1865 


CHARLES N. R. McCoy 


HE PERIOD between 1865 and the present is one in 
which no systematic American political philosophy 
is produced; rather, there is a kind of contrary situa- 
tion in which, to use Walter Lippmann’s phrase, “the acids of 
modernity” begin to destroy the whole fabric of eighteenth- 
century life—political, social, economic, intellectual and 
religious. The political philosophy of this period is not to be 
found, then, in any ex professo treatment of the subject, but is 
to be found rather in a great miscellany of things—in cultural 
changes, and in changes in the applied sciences and mechanical 
arts which constitute a civilization; and in the various ex- 
pressions of these changes, found in writings of scientists and 
scholars, in the speeches and writings of political leaders, 
leaders in industry and labor and agriculture, in the judicial 
opinions of the great Supreme Court justices. All of these 
express and reflect the changing character of American society 
after 1865; or better, they reflect the change in what De 
Tocqueville called the “manners” of the early democracy— 
its social habits and ideals. Changes of this sort are the most 
profound for political philosophy, for it is the social habits, 
institutions and ideals of a people that determine fundamental- 
ly the constitution of a State. 

In our political-science textbooks we deal necessarily with 
the physical structure of the American government, and our 
considerations are there constrained to an appreciation of the 
positive character of the law. When we speak of changes in 
the Constitution of the United States we there have in mind 
either the formal amendment process, judicial interpretation, 
administrative decisions, or one of the other ordinary means 
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by which the Constitutional document undergoes alteration. 
And yet, even in the restricted field of constitutional law it 
has been evident from the beginning that “broad construction- 
ists’ and “strict constructionists’ derived their theories of 
interpretation from a political philosophy which they con- 
sidered as existing prior to the written document and which 
the written document was intended to express and guarantee. 
Ultimately, as Aristotle wisely pointed out, the constitution 
of a country rests upon and gives expression to the moral 
conditions and capacities of a people; and since rectitude in 
moral matters presupposes some scientific rectitude by which 
we know the nature of the thing to be directed and of the end, 
the constitution of a country is to that extent also affected by 
the state of intellectual wisdom. 

The task, therefore, of examining American political phi- 
losophy of the period after 1865 is a much more difficult and 
complicated one than the task of exposition and analysis of 
some formal treatise on the nature of the State. It becomes 
necessary to inquire into the transformations that took place 
after the middle of the nineteenth century in eighteenth- 
century culture and civilization. By culture I understand 
primarily the condition of speculative knowledge and the 
liberal arts; by civilization, the condition of the applied 
sciences, the mechanical arts and the civic or moral virtues. 
Obviously this is a tremendous task, calling for a great deal 
of study and reflection. But it is a challenging and rewarding 
one for the person who is interested in contributing toward 
an understanding of the nature of contemporary American 
life. 

It is rewarding because a grasp of tradition is always, as 
Mr. Santayana suggests, ‘a great advantage, conducive to 
mutual understanding, to maturity, and to progress.’ My 
effort here must necessarily have the character of an essay 
summarizing, in the preliminary portions, the determining 
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features of the period after 1865, and then suggesting how the 
canons of traditional western European political philosophy 
may be used to give a just appreciation of the direction of 
American life. 

The most notable feature of the post-Appomattox years was, 
perhaps, the changed attitude toward wealth. Property in- 
terests, it is true, had had an important share in shaping the 
work of the Fathers at the Philadelphia Convention, and 
giving direction to the early legal and political development 
in the United States. But wealth was not the gospel of the 
men of these early years, as it was of the leaders in public 
life after the middle of the century. If we can agree with 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, that 
agreement involves no more than what the ancient traditional 
political philosophy of western Europe had always acknowl- 
edged. Had not Aristotle explicitly said that the family exists 
to satisfy the needs of everyday life, that the village serves 
to provide the “non-daily” needs, and the State comes into 
existence to make possible a sufficiency of these same needs? 
But the Fathers and the New England statesmen, who in- 
herited the classical tradition through Locke and Hooker, 
were just as well aware of the rest of the Aristotelian doctrine, 
namely, that although the State first came into existence to 
provide for a sufficiency of material wants, it continues in 
existence for the sake of the good life. And the difference for 
Aristotle and for the whole western political tradition be- 
tween wealth and the good life as principles of a society was 
precisely a constitutional difference—the constitutional dif- 
ference between oligarchy and aristocracy. In the De 
Regimine Princtpum St. Thomas Aquinas remarks that if 
wealth were the purpose of social life then financiers should 
be kings. And in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
financiers were very nearly kings in America; at least they 
were “robber barons.” The United States passes, after 1865, 
from an aristocratic democracy to an oligarchical democracy. 
For the men of the early republic the “good life” was not 
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an empty phrase. They had the habits and institutions neces- 
sary for guaranteeing it. Wealth was anchored in the soil, and 
although there were rich and poor the extremes were not 
predominate, and those who were makers were makers for 
use according to the very prescription of Aristotle’s first book. 
When the Fathers talked of the pursuit of happiness and the 
blessings of liberty, they were not, like the liberal Hegelians, 
waiting for these things to turn up in the historical cards; 
they were guaranteeing them—or hoping to guarantee them. 
For the Fathers, the role which Divine Providence had as- 
signed the United States was that of making the good life 
possible for larger and larger numbers of people. 

The reader of Henry Adams’ autobiography finds there the 
most sensitive and profound reaction to the change which 
came upon the whole of American social life after 1865. 
Returning from England in the late 1860’s, Adams was quick- 
ly disillusioned and, as a consequence, lost his ambition to 
carry on the family’s tradition of public service. “What Henry 
Adams thought he saw,” writes Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, “was 
true. The old idealism had been burnt away, the hopes of the 
patriot fathers, the youthful and generous dreams of the early 
republic. The war, with its fearful tension, draining the na- 
tional vitality, had left the mind of the people morally flabby. 
The indifference to the public welfare was as marked as 
Henry Adams thought, and a low type of ‘business ethics’ 
prevailed over the old ethics, in a larger and larger measure 
as time went on.’”” The new civilization which came into 
being with the factory system, the opening of the west, and 
foreign immigration “abounded in practical benefits, rail- 
roads and steamships, the gaslight, telegraph wires and fric- 
tion matches, sewing machines and reaping machines and 
what-not. Its disastrous effects, however, were apparent at 
once. With the growth of the stock-exchanges and the cor- 
porations, the great centralized industries, the factory owners 


2Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer, 97. (By permission of E. P. 
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moved to the cities and lost their connection with the country. 
They ceased to feel responsible for the welfare of their work- 
ers,... As absentee directors, they ruled a foreign population. 
The bond between the masters and the workers, wholly 
abstract and financial, was full of the seeds of the class war 
of the future...” 

Sanctifying and justifying the new civilization was the new 
Gospel of Wealth. This was the way Andrew Carnegie de- 
scribed his philosophy in an article on Wealth which he 
wrote for the North American Review in 1887. But we must 
not suppose that the new gospel was preached and embraced 
only by the promoters and gamblers in stocks, the war- 
profiteers, like Jay Gould, Jay Cooke, and Jim Fiske. The 
Gospel of Wealth “was, in fact, not merely the philosophy 
of a few rich men but a faith which determined the thinking 
of millions of citizens engaged in small enterprises . . . This 
faith and philosophy became the most persuasive siren in 
American life. It filled the highways with farms boys trekking 
to the city. It drained the towns and countryside of Europe. 
It persuaded the educated young man that the greatest rewards 
of life were to be found in the business world. It taught the 
ambitious that power lies in wealth...’ It is not possible 
to understand the depth and permanence of this change unless 
we appreciate how important for the life of the country had 
been the “universal republic of letters’ over which the New 
England writers had held unquestioned sway before 1865. 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks admirably states the nature of their 
humanizing influence upon the nation: 

“The New England authors were teachers, educators, 


eee 
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bringers of light, with a deep and affectionate feeling of 
obligation towards the young republic their fathers had 
brought into being. . . . There was something in their temper 
that made them seem friends of the human spirit. They stood 
for good faith and fair play and all that was generous and 
hopeful in the life of their time. The hold they gained and 
kept over the nation possessed extra-literary sanction, as if 
they were voices of the national ethos. If they found them- 
selves ‘done up in spices, like so many pharaohs,’ as Holmes 
remarked in later years, it was because they were looked upon 
as classics,— 


In whom is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.’” 


The great lesson that the New England authors had com- 
municated to the young republic had been that a truly human 
life and the things of the spirit are the lasting objectives 
for man. The statesmen of the earlier age—men like 
Webster, Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, Motley—them- 
selves schooled in the classical tradition, acknowledged the 
tutelary role of the New England authors not because the 
New England authors were men of letters but because as men 
of letters they best expressed “what makes a nation happy and 
keeps it so.” 

Art is judged by principles proper to itself since its ex- 
cellence resides in the work done.-In this respect art differs 
from virtue, which depends upon the excellence not of what 
is done but of the doer. And yet art is always under the rule 
of virtue since the end of men and of societies is the perfection 
not of things but of men, which perfection is the work of 
virtue. Therefore if art is divorced from the moral context of 
a civilization it contributes toward destroying the order of the 
common good. It is thus, I think, that we must understand 
that as the ties of New England to the soil and to reform 
were loosened, the new interest in aesthetics which ceased to 


5Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England 1815-1865 (1936), 529. (By 
permission of E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
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be allied to the larger preoccupations, moral, political, religi- 
ous, contributed toward a weakening of the sense of political 
common good which was so strong in the leaders of the early 
republic. But more; as the industrial era progressed, and in 
time took on the character of finance-capitalism, this change 
in American civilization was signalized by the new dominance 
of money and techniques over what had traditionally been the 
primary element in American civilization, the virtues of 
citizenship. And money and “numbers,” unhindered, rapidly 
assumed the role of arbiter of public affairs as the economic 
and political exploitation of the country set earnestly in. 

But is there a deeper relationship between the new gospel 
of wealth and the new interest in aesthetics which ceases to 
be allied to the larger considerations of morals and politics? 
Did the robber barons of the Gilded Age, whose relations 
were close with writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, allow 
their vanity to cause them to see themselves as creative spirits, 
makers of civilization? They were patrons of the arts; but 
more, were they not empire-builders? Had they, through 
contact with the myriads of artists who had visited Italy, 
learned to think of liberty as that concept had been elaborated 
under the aegis of Renaissance art, learned to think of it with 
Pico de Mirandola, as injured when man’s mind is subject to 
the causality of nature or to any other determination which 
he has not established? Did they, in their own tremendous 
activity, feel with the man of the Renaissance that the world 
of culture is the work of genius, in which we meet up with 
an irrational, a power which cannot be reduced?* It is not 
unlikely that the influence which Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones sees as having possibly turned the attention of Amer- 
ican wealth to the importance of patronizing the arts and 
education, research and philanthropy, communicated also to 
the man of wealth the new spirit of independence in the arts 
and contributed the high justification by which he, in com- 


6Vd. Ernst Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, 
for an exposition of this conception of liberty and the dignity of man, 
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pany with all artists, remained unaccountable except to his 


own genius.’ 

If Professor Jones suspects that the relation between wealth 
and culture after 1865 is “closer to Cosimo dei Medici than 
it is to John Calvin,’* the reason undoubtedly is to be found 
in the evident disturbance to the order of the common good 
that marks the careers both of the men of the Renaissance and 
of late nineteenth-century America: the disturbance precisely 
that occurs when the creative power of man is given complete 
autonomy, freed from every determination from without and 
allowed to decide according to the inspiration of its genius, 


7, ..there are signs of a real connection [between the example of the Renaissance 
and American behavior in the Gilded Age]; and I urge that a climate of opinion 
created by John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
James Jackson Jarves, Howard H. Furness, Thomas Lounsbury, Barrett Wendell, 
Frederich Law Olmstead, Charles Follen McKim, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, John Root, Montgomery Schylur, Augustus St. Gaudens, John 
LaFarge, and many more; the life of the Century Club, the Lotos Club, the Tavery 
Club, the St. Botolph Club, the Sketch Club of Philadelphia, and others; the ef- 
florescence of university clubs in various eastern cities—all these helped to turn the 
attention of American wealth to the importance of patronizing the arts and education, 
research and philanthropy.” Howard Mumford Jones, Ideas in America, 148 (By 
permission of Harvard University Press). 


8As every one knows, the Gospel of Wealth of the Gilded Age owed much to the 
Puritan doctrine of property. Professor Gabriel (Course of American Democratic 
Thought) offers the statement made in 1900 by Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
as expressing the “modernized” formula. “‘In the long run it is only to the man of 
morality that wealth comes. We believe in the harmony of God’s Universe. We know 
that it is only by working along His Laws natural and spiritual that we can work 
with efficiency. Only by working along the lines of right thinking and right living 
can the secrets and wealth of nature be revealed. . . . Godliness is in league with 
riches. . . . Material prosperity is helping to make the national character sweeter, 
more joyous, more unselfish, more Christlike. That is my answer to the question of the 
relation of material prosperity to morality.’” (Cited, pp. 149-50.) Calvinism—even 
original Calvinism—had too much forgotten that some of the vices opposed to prudence 
bear striking resemblance to that virtue—craftiness, guile, fraud, all of which can 
be of some help in making money. Vd. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 
II-II, Q.55. But whatever exaggerations the Calvinist doctrine of property was 
guilty of, the formal intention of the doctrine seeks to preserve the true order of the 
common good. As an amusing bit of evidence for my statement, notice that even 
Bishop Lawrence admits—inadvertently perhaps—that it is “in the long run” that 
wealth comes to the man of morality. This would seem strange if “Godliness is in 
league with riches.” But it is in the “short run” that wealth comes to those who 
imitate the virtue of prudence by practicing craftiness, guile and fraud. 
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the good for man.’ The result must be monstrous. And the 
picture of the Gilded Age, as we all know it, is, exactly, 
monstrous. Professor Jones asks rhetorically whether the 
career of Cosimo dei Medici does not suggest 


the days of economic exploitation, combines, trusts, the Heinz-Daly copper 
war in Montana, the fight of Jim Hill to dominate a railroad empire in the 
Northwest, the buying up of courts and legislatures, Senatorial elections and 
appointments to the federal bench, the manipulation of stock markets, the 
use of rebate and simulated panic, of artificially lowered prices and artificially 
increased taxation to crush competitors—in sum, all the cruelty and epic 
struggle of the Gilded Age and its aftermath? But does it not also call up the 
founding of libraries and art museums, hospitals and institutes, the patronage 
of opera and orchestra, the creation of schools, colleges, and universities, the 
purchase of newspaper publicity and magazine propaganda, the patronage, 
half-scornfully, half-enviously, extended to writers, musicians, painters, sculp- 
tors, decorators, fashions designers and cooks, the beginning of vast founda- 
tions for scholarship, research, medicine, public charity—in sum, all the 
intellectual benefits that have come to the nation through the fortunes of 
the robber barons? 


It is possibly even a bit pedantic to insist upon “influences” 
where, without influences the behavior is the authentic thing. 
It is sufficiently clear that the new oligarchical democracy 
was at the same time creating a civilization in which the 
applied sciences and the mechanical arts were assuming first 
place among the values of civilized life. The fact is basic. 
The critical part played by invention and technology in the 
rise of modern capitalism, and the peculiarly new vocation 
of the entrepreneur with its emphasis upon productive energy, 


°The identification of the liberty of a moral agent (which is in the choosing of 
the means) with the liberty of art to choose the end involves at root a general denial 
of the primacy of the speculative over the practical. Vd. Charles De Konick, De la 
Primauté du Bien Commun (Editions de l’Université Laval, Quebec, 1943), 85-90. 
“Suivant cette hypothése, homme serait en verité la mesure de toutes choses, et il 
Ne pourrait y avoir d’autre mesure. Mais la proposition ‘L’Homme est la mesure de 
toutes choses’ demeure abstraite. Pour étre conséquents, nous devons demander ‘Quel 
homme?’ ou ‘Quels hommes?’ Remarquez que nous ne pourrions pas demander ‘Quel 
homme ou quels hommes ont le droit de s’imposer comme mesure?’ Aura ce droit 
celui qui tient dans ses mains la puissance de s’imposer. En bonne logique, on peut 
tout au plus attendre que la chose se produise. . . . Voila qui ferait l’émancipation de 
Vhomme pur artifex.” Ibid., p. 88. 
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skill, and insight, gave a direction to economic life which 
reversed the traditional order by putting “making” over 
“doing” and profits over men. 

If the Gospel of Wealth summed up the general folk 
philosophy in the era after Appomattox, how do we account 
for the deepening revolt, expressed in political action and 
writings and reflected in constitutional history, against the 
dominance of the money power? Professor Gabriel writes: 


The date, 1887, of Carnegie’s essay (on Wealth) is not without significance. 
It followed the revolt of the Grangers by more than a decade and a half. 
Twelve years before it appeared had occurred the railway strikes of the 
frightening summer of 1878. It was written three years after the Haymarket 
Riot in Chicago, the signal for a nation-wide crusade against anarchism. 
Its timing suggests that it was an apologia. In spite of the evidence to support 
this contention, the hypothesis does not seem to fit the facts. Carnegie 
formulated a folk philosophy which was not only being accepted, but was 
being acted upon by the farmers who joined the Grange and by the more 
able and ambitious laboring men. . . . The steelmaster gave words to an 
economic philosophy which was dominant in the United States of the 


Gilded Age.?° 


I have suggested that the oligarchical principle as it was 
put to work in the careers of the robber barons was in fact 
more than merely the oligarchical principle—more because, 
it is important to note, oligarchy, insofar as it is a form of 
rule, is proffered on the basis of a certain interpretation of 
justice, namely, that land and other forms of wealth, being 
essential elements entering into the composition of a State, 
should determine the allocation of political power in the 
hands of the rich. The point that I am suggesting is that the 
struggle against the robber barons of the Gilded Age and 
against the industrial and financial magnates of the subsequent 
decades, seen in the labor movement, the Grange and populist 
movements, in Bryanism and New Dealism, was a struggle 
not against the Gospel of Wealth as such, not, that is, against 
the oligarchical principle, but against a more deeply amoral 


100. Cit., pp. 146-147 (By permission of the Ronald Press Co.). 
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attitude, against the belief that culture and civilization belong 
to great men who, by reason of their genius, are accountable 
to nobody. The doctrine of the General Welfare State and 
the policy of governmental intervention, by which the popular 
movements were defended, were essentially efforts to re-estab- 
lish the traditionai mores of the republic to the extent at least 
of reaffirming the primacy of the common good. It is quite 
beside the point how this common good was now conceived, 
that it was or may have been conceived in terms of the Gospel 
of Wealth, that it had as its ideal an oligarchy of the many 
rather than of the few. The point rather is that it was a 
conception of common good that the doctrine of the General 
Welfare State represented and which it opposed to an amoral 
and tyrannous conception.” 

Now the controversy between the Gospel of Wealth—or as 
it later came more properly to be described, “rugged in- 
dividualism’—and the exponents of the doctrine of the Gen- 
eral Welfare State, aired in the courts, in political speeches 
and programs, in the writings of scholars, had necessarily 
to be fought out in terms of the nature and purpose of the 
American Constitution and of the doctrine of natural law 
from which the Constitutional document received its inspira- 
tion. The tremendous confusion in the literature of this con- 
troversy is principally due to the eighteenth-century miscon- 


It would have been to the interest of the robber barons of the Gilded Age and 
their heirs to have studied the counsels which Aristotle offers to oligarchs: The 
legislator “must not think the truly . . . oligarchical measure to be that which will 
give the greatest amount . . . of oligarchy, but that which will make [it] last 
longest. ... In all well-attempered governments there is nothing which should be more 
jealously maintained than the spirit of obedience to law. . . . [The rulers of 
oligarchies] should never wrong... the common people in a matter of money; and 
they should treat one another and their fellow citizens in a spirit of equality... . 
Especially should the laws provide against anyone having too much power, whether 
derived from friends or money. ... In an oligarchy, great care should be taken of 
the poor ... ; if any of the wealthy classes insult them, the offender should be 
punished more severely than if he had wronged one of his own class. . . . Properties 
[ought to be] equalized, and more of the poor [ought to] rise to competence.”—“There 
are two patent causes of revolutions in oligarchies. (1) First, when oligarchs oppress 
the people...” Politics Bk. V 1305a38; 1307b30; 1308b20; 1309220; Book VI 1320a. 
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ception, through Locke, of the classical and medieval doctrine 
of natural law—a misconception which is held down to the 
present by writers who do not go beyond Locke.” Without 
intending to call attention to the character of this misconcep- 
tion, Professor Ralph Barton Perry describes it perfectly 
when he presents the traditional notion as one that is suf- 
ficiently understood in terms of a “set of categorical maxims” 
apprehended as a set of “intuitive principles” by which a 
regime of “natural harmony” is discovered in social relation- 
ships if these are but left undisturbed.“ For this formidable 
strait-jacket Professor Perry offers a solvent in terms of “ex- 
perimental utilitarianism” which through the “spirit of free 
inquiry” seeks to establish a condition of “happiness for 
sentient beings.’”’ It is of course notorious that the English 
Utilitarians set out to destroy the notion of natural law taking 
the eighteenth-century conception of it as genuine, and ended 
up with a conception of their own; what is less well ap- 
preciated is that the Utilitarian conception contained the 
essential errors of the eighteenth-century conception; and 
what is scarcely at all appreciated is that the eighteenth- 
century doctrine was a bad presentation of the traditional 


12One of the peculiarities of recent speculation, especially in America,” Mr. George 
Santayana has observed, “is that ideas are abandoned in virtue of a mere change of 
feeling, without any new evidence or new arguments. We do not nowadays refute 
our predecessors, we pleasantly bid them good-bye.” Of. cit., p. 9. A recent and 
apposite verification of this very just remark. is to be found in the following com- 
mentary of Professor George H. Sabine, taken from his Introductory Essay to the last 
work of the late Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way 
of Life (New York, 1945): “Becker’s analysis of the philosophy behind the Declaration 
of Independence and the French Enlightenment had demonstrated that the faith in 
reason and nature had its roots far back in the ethical tradition of Christianity .. . 
The belief in natural and inalienable human rights he had described as ‘a humane 
and engaging faith,’ but it was still a faith. To ask whether it was true or false, 
he had said, was ‘essentially a meaningless question’ because its premises to the 
modern mind had become simply irrelevant” (By permission of A. A. Knopf, Inc.). 


13Pyritanism and Democracy (New York, 1945). Especially pp. 147ff. 
M4Jbid., p. 418. 
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medieval and classical doctrine.” Professor Perry writes that 
experimental utilitarianism transforms the “pietistic and in- 
tuitive” ethics of the eighteenth century and frees the natural 
law doctrine from its errors without weakening its essential 
contentions.” But it is clear that the ethics of Aristotle is 
neither “pietistic and intuitive’ nor is it an experimental 
utilitarianism; and yet the doctrine of natural law is original- 
ly Aristotle’s. Evidently, the doctrine of natural law has been 
basically misunderstood both by the eighteenth century and 
the nineteenth century—and, one must add, by the twentieth. 

What concerns us here is the need to realize that the 
eighteenth-century understanding of the natural law doctrine 
(and its nineteenth-century revision by the Utilitarians) 
jeopardized the western European tradition of political 
philosophy at its most crucial point by assimilating the diverse 
ends and methods of speculative and practical science, and 
more particularly by assimilating the subject matters of 
physical science and political and moral science.” According 
to the traditional political philosophy, nature is found in 
political and moral problems at two extremes: in the natural 
powers and passions of individual men, and in the natural 
associations which preserve life and guarantee the ends of 
living.* Thus the subject matter of ethical and political 


15The following statement of T. E. Cliffe-Weslie on the school of Adam Smith, 
taken from “The Political Economy of Adam Smith,” Essays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy, Dublin, 1879, and cited by Professor Perry (op. cit., p. 532) is almost 
a natural museum piece, so perfectly does it preserve all the confusions: “We shall 
see that the original foundation is in fact no other than that theory of Nature which, 
descending through Roman jural philosophy from the speculations of Greeks, taught 
that there is a simple code of Nature which human institutions have disturbed, 
though its principles are distinctly visible through them, and a beneficial and 
harmonious natural order of things which appears wherever Nature is left to itself.” 

160 p. cit., p. 418. 

It is instructive to notice that the Twentieth Century revisions of Nineteenth 
Century Utilitarianism seek particularly to restore the practical character of politics 
which both Nineteenth Century Utilitarianism and Eighteenth Century conception of 
natural law overlooked. Ironically, it is the practical character of politics that is at the 
root of the classical and medieval doctrine of natural law. 

187d, Richard P. McKeon, “Aristotle’s Conception of Political Philosophy,” Ethics, 
April, 1941. 
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science is not fixed by natural properties or natural movements 
as is the subject matter of physics, since the habits and institu- 
tions which preserve the end in practical matters (human 
good) are brought about by voluntary action. Since virtues, 
actions, and institutions—the subject matter of political and 
moral science—are not fixed natures, these sciences must be 
concerned both with the individual conditions—the capacities 
and potentialities of individual men—and the social condi- 
tions—existing social groups and group relationships—affect- 
ing the achievement of the ends of individual and communal 
life. How radically misconceived, therefore, was the eigh- 
teenth-century natural-law doctrine implying a discoverable, 
ready-made “natural harmony” in the social domain! 

The natural-rights doctrine which was employed before 
the courts of the country in defense of property rights and 
individual liberty was the deeply distorted eighteenth-century 
version whose basic assumption was natural harmony of in- 
terests; and it was a doctrine suited precisely to give scope 
to a liberty unrestrained save by natural force and selection, 
a conception of liberty which was, I have suggested, at the 
core of the social philosophy of the robber barons. At the 
same time the effect of this policy was exactly to contribute 
to the destruction of those natural bases of society—the in- 
dividual man with his intelligence and feelings, the family, 
and voluntary associations—which the traditional medieval 
and classical doctrine of natural law sought to preserve 
through good habits and good institutions. Thus it was that 
we saw grow up in the United States—and in the name of 
natural rights and Americanism—the impersonal corporation, 
the sacrosanct stock exchange, widespread and chronic un- 
employment and the great slum areas which destroyed in- 
dividual and family life. 

Speaking of the Fourteenth Amendment, the first section 
of which was heavily relied upon to support the Gospel of 
Wealth before the courts, Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin 
remarks that “the difficulty in working out the scope of the 
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amendment arose out of the fact that protections were thrown 
about personal liberty at the very time when there was new 
need of determining what was the nature or the limits of 
liberty.” The appearance of corporation cases in great num- 
bers, Professor McLaughlin says, laid bare “the heart of the 
modern problem” by showing that the “distinction between 
the old fashioned belief that a person is entitled to his liberty 
and to the possession of his property and the new belief that 
large capitalistic interests are likewise to be protected” was, 
in the late nineteenth century, an actual distinction but not a 
legal one: Corporations were persons.” That was indeed the 
very heart of the problem. But the complexity of the problem 
can be appreciated only if we see the manner in which the 
Court proceeded to adapt the old principles of law to the 
new facts. It is significant that for nearly twenty years after 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment there appeared 
no tendency to give the first section any serious weight, despite 
not a few opportunities for doing so; there seemed to be, for 
example, no intention of construing the Amendment so as 
to protect industries from State regulation by bringing them 
under the protection of the national government. Justice 
Miller, giving the opinion of the Court, had declared in 
1878: “In fact it would seem from the character of many 
cases before us, and the arguments made in them, that the 
clause under consideration [the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment] is looked upon as a means of bringing to the 
test of the decision of this court the abstract opinions of every 
unsuccessful litigant in a State court of the justice of the 
decision against him, and of the merits of the legislation on 





“Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional History of the United States (New 
York, 1936), p. 724. 

*\Tbid., p. 749. It should be noticed that when in the First Slaughter House Case 
(1873) Mr. Justice Field argued that the “privileges and immunities” clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment incorporated the natural rights of man to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness into the Constitution, he was defending small property 
owners against a great monopoly; subsequently, when the substance of Field’s 
contention was admitted—but now under the “due process” clause—the situation 
was in reverse: Corporations had been defined as persons, by a lower Federal court 
in 1882 and by the Supreme Court in 1886. 
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which such a decision may be founded.’”” And as late as 
1885, the conservative Justice Field had stated that “It is 
hardly necessary to say that the hardship, impolicy, or in- 
justice of State laws is not necessarily an objection to their 
constitutional validity...” 

The change came soon after Field’s statement was made. 
‘Just why it came at that time,” says Professor McLaughlin, 
“it is difficult to say.” But evidently the new tendency to use 
the Amendment to save private enterprise from governmental 
interference cannot, in the light of the early history of the 
Amendment before the Court, be laid to the fixed mentality 
of a legal apriorism. Before adverting to the reasons which 
may be offered to explain the change, it would seem proper 
to consider for a moment the nature of the judicial process. 
It is fairly evident that the job of interpreting and applying 
law to particular cases is calculated to give the judge a rather 
good comprehension of the essential nature and meaning of 
law. And I suggest that the abstract and wholly imaginative 
conception of natural law which is relayed in the books of 
social historians and scientists and which is attributed by them 
to the members of the Court is almost wholly absent from the 
opinions of the justices. Obviously, however, when marking 
the boundaries of personal liberty and governmental control 
it is necessary that the courts perform their task in legalistic 
fashion by adapting old principles and precepts of law to 
new facts. Now among the new facts which were being im- 
pressed upon the Court in the late nineteenth century were 
the newer forms of property under finance-capitalism, the 
social unrest of the period, the activity of the Knights of 
Labor and the whole ferment of social thought and specula- 
tion which boded ill for the old order. If these things were 
not the things which brought the Court after 1885 “to gather 
the spirit of free institutions and of personal liberty under 
the protective wings of ‘due process’” then, as Professor 


21Davidson v. New Orleans, 96 U.S. 97, 104 (1878). 
22Missouri Pacific Co. v. Humes, 115 U.S. 512; 521 (1885). 
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McLaughlin says, it is difficult to say what were the things. 
Certainly not an attachment on the part of the justice to 
“categorical maxims” and “intuitive principles”; for during 
the first twenty years under the Amendment the Court was 
oppositely and liberally disposed. No. Granted that it is neces- 
sary for the courts to perform their task in legalistic fashion 
by adapting old principles and precepts of law to new facts, 
the Court’s expressions of the nature and purpose of law— 
throughout this period—could in many instances not have 
been better; indeed, the dicta of the Court frequently show 
considerable appreciation of the changing character of society. 
But as we have observed, protections were thrown about 
liberty at a time when the new institutions of industrial society 
—particularly the new forms of property under finance- 
capitalism—required a reconsideration of the nature and 
limits of liberty. The “old order” had come, not unnaturally, 
to be identified with the dominant institutions of a highly 
industrialized society—so subtle is Aristotle’s observation that 
a constitution rests ultimately on the social habits and moral 
conditions of a people—and fearful of what appeared to be 
an unwarrantable assault upon the old order, the Court was 
led toward a position calculated to serve not the ends of 
human life but large and abstract capitalistic interests. 
Precisely, indeed, what the Court was doing in these decades 
was applying the general principles of natural law not in 
any timeless and irrelevant fashion but quite in an experi- 
mental and utilitarian fashion, to the institutions and habits 
of an oligarchical society. The “old order” was the new order. 
Could anything be more liberal than that? More experi- 
mental? More utilitarian? Or are those who attack the re- 
action of the Court maintaining that there are inalienable 
natural rights of man independent of times and forms of 
government? 

Is there a joker here in the historical cards? I have said 
that the work of applying and adapting general principles 
and precepts of law to new facts conduces to an appreciation 
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of the practical character of law and political science, and | 
have suggested that it is for this reason that the opinions of 
the Supreme Court Justices are quite free from the wholly 
abstract and imaginative conception of natural law so gen- 
erally credited to them.” Now the objective of contemporary 
American political philosophers is to save the essential con- 
tentions of the natural-law doctrine by freeing that doctrine 
from its ‘abstract assumptions,” its “intuitive principles” and 
“categorical maxims.” This twentieth-century revision of the 
eighteenth-century natural-law doctrine and the nineteenth- 
century Utilitarian version seeks to free the natural-law 
doctrine from its “errors” by insisting on the practical char- 
acter of law and political science. But if the belief of con- 
temporary American political philosophers is that the “es- 
sential contentions” of the natural-law doctrine are saved, 
and the “errors” are expunged simply by restoring to law and 
politics their practical character, then the eminently practical 
work of the courts in adapting the general principles of law 
to new facts should have sufficiently served to protect the 
essentials of humane living. But as we have seen, the ex- 
periment of adapting the general principles of law to a chang- 


°3] have not said that the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century natural harmony 
conception of natural law did not influence or even control the thinking of the Court 
in these decades. What I say is that from the very nature of the case judicial opinions 
discussing the applicability of general principles of law to new facts must show an 
effective appreciation of the practical character of law and of the changing character 
of social institutions. If natural law principles are understood as providing a means 
of comprehending a natural harmony in the social order then the experimental 
work of applying these principles entails finding the measure of the law in the 
ruling institutions of society. And the right, which is the essence of law, by which 
the dominant elements in society impose themselves will simply derive from the 
power they possess in the nature of things. This, as I have indicated, was in fact 
the direction of American constitutional law in the last decades of the Nineteenth 


Century. 


24The primary error of the eighteenth and nineteenth century schools has been, 
as I have indicated, to assimilate the diverse ends and methods of speculative and 
practical science. But it is necessary to notice that the contemporary efforts are not 
precisely aware of the exact nature of the error since they are not aware of the 
dimensions of medieval and classical doctrine. 
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ing society—and to a society precisely insofar as it was 
changed—so that the new dominant institutions were pro- 
tected, had the effect not of serving the ends of human life, 
but large capitalistic interests. 

The practical character of politics is, indeed, at the root 
of the classical and medieval doctrine of natural law; it is at 
the root of the doctrine because the general principles of 
natural law—human action not taking place in the abstract— 
need to be specifically determined. But this specific determina- 
tion will be made in terms of ends conformable or not con- 
formable with right reason. Thus it is that the practical—or 
experimental—aspect of law is as much in evidence in a 
society whose determining principle is wealth as it is in one 
whose determining principle is virtue. And in this sense every 
society, good and bad, rests upon a moral foundation, mean- 
ing thereby that society is founded upon natures which are 
not fixed by natural properties or natural movements with 
respect to the achievement of their ends. So that indeed what 
Professor Perry includes as the first of the “essential conten- 
tions” of the natural-law doctrine—namely, that political in- 
stitutions rest upon a moral foundation—is simply the con- 
dition proper to all men and societies of not being by their 
natures at once and perfectly determined to their ends. Thus 
the moral foundation of political institutions precisely means 
that political institutions can be bad or good; this “essential 
contention” of the natural-law doctrine is exactly what ex- 
perimental utilitarianism does indeed preserve. An oligarch- 
ical society, the principle of whose constitution is wealth, is 
as much a determination of the principles of natural law as is 
a society whose end is virtue. How then can it be that, as Pro- 
fessor Perry suggests, these different practical determinations 
themselves constitute an experimental finding of the end, 
namely, civil perfection, which formerly it had been supposed 
natural law appointed P” 


25Ralph Barton Perry, Of. cit., p. 164. 
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The attempt to correct the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury schools of natural law by seeking to give back again to 
political science its practical character is only a step in the 
right direction. It is not enough to see that political science 
is a practical and not a speculative science. One must also 
see that while the classical and medieval tradition distin- 
guished sciences as speculative and practical this distinction 
involved a subordination of the practical to the speculative: 
the practical is practical precisely and only as directing action 
toward an end known by the speculative intelligence; so that in 
fact if practical regulation were, per imposstbile, independent 
of speculative truth, then practical science would no longer 
be science and simple practical knowledge would no longer 
be truly practical.” In the classical and medieval doctrine 
of natural law the rectitude of practical regulation presup- 
poses the rectification of the speculative intelligence. 

We have noticed the marked character of the disturbance 
to the order of the common good where an oligarchical system 
fails to observe the precautions necessary for its continued 
existence. Although oligarchy frequently gives rise to move- 
ments of mass revolt, because of the mass oppression which 
characterizes them, the natural direction of the oligarchical 
regime is toward tyranny. The reason is that the pursuit of 
wealth as such constitutes a “means” unfixed by the ends of 


*6Charles DeKonick, Of. Cit., pp. 85-86. In the body of the article at this point 
I have made a translation of a portion of the following text: “Supposons un moment 
que la science et la prudence politiques constituent le savoir le plus parfait, pour 
voir ce qu'il en faudrait conclure en toute rigueur. 

La premiére consequence, et la plus générale, c’est que les choses seraient tout au 
plus ce que nous voudrions qu’elles soient. En effet, la science et la prudence 
politiques sont pratiques en ce qu’elles dirigent vers une fin conformément a la droite 
raison. Mais cela présuppose que nous connaissons en quelque facgon la nature de la 
chose a diriger et de la fin, c’est-a-dire que la rectitude de la régulation pratique 
présuppose la rectification de l’intelligence spéculative. Donc, si par impossible la 
régulation pratique était indépendente de la vérité spéculative, alors, ce que les choses 
sont, ou devraient étre, tels l’homme, le bien humain et la société, serait simplement 
ce que nous aurions voulu qu’elles soient. Méme la science pratique ne serait plus 
science. La simple connaissance pratique ne serait plus vraiment pratique. Toute 
direction se ferait au hasard, elle ne serait plus direction.” 
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the human life to which the natural bases of society—the 
individual and the natural associations—are ordained. Thus 
the oligarchical regime inherently tends to take society out 
of the “ethical” order and into the “productive” order where 
the end becomes simply what the producer, the maker, wants 
it to be. This is the meaning of the observation that tyrannical 
rule is rule by pure political artists. Now the distinction be- 
tween prudence, which is concerned with right living, and 
art, which is concerned with right making, is accompanied in 
the traditional political philosophy by the further observation 
that property and possessions are instruments of living and not 
of making. They are instruments subordinated to and em- 
ployed in behalf of an end already known but yet to be 
achieved, namely, the virtuous living of men in community. 

In the classical and medieval understanding of natural law 
the family, as one of the natural associations necessary for se- 
curing the ends of life, uses property and possessions as in- 
struments for living in a way comparable to the way in which 
the artist uses instruments in making. The right of private 
property precedes the State precisely in terms of the early 
association of the family assuring to itself the daily needs 
of life. The succeeding associations of village and State come 
into existence in order to insure, in the first case, the non-daily 
needs, and in the second a sufficiency of these needs. It should 
be particularly noticed that according to the traditional doc- 
trine, the State first comes into existence in order to make 
possible a sufficiency of material needs: this function is in no 
way used to distinguish different kinds of States as good and 
bad; providing a sufficiency of material needs is a sine qua 
non of all States, both good and bad. The distinction of 
forms of State is only made upon a further consideration, 
namely, the end or purpose which is given primary value in 
the society and which the institutions of the society are de- 
signed to achieve. 

The root of the relationship between private property and 
the natural associations necessary to secure the ends of living 
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is, then, the notion of property as an “active,” not a “factive” 
instrument—that is, as instrumental to “doing” and living 
and not to making. It is for this reason that the citizen, 
unlike the artist does not dominate the end for the sake of 
which the instruments of property and possessions are de- 
signed. Thus, according to the traditional doctrine, even be- 
fore the State comes into existence, the institution of private 
property under the familial organization undergoes a modi- 
fication as families gather into villages.” Since the purpose 
of the village is to guarantee non-daily needs (an end neces- 
sary for the family but one which the family organization is 
inadequate to procure) the village organization prescribes 
new economic activities for the families that compose it in 
view of the new end of the larger association. Similarly, when 
the State comes into existence to make possible a sufficiency 
of all needs the economic structure of the village is subject 
to modification by the general community in the interest of 
the common good. It is in this way that the natural law, ac- 
cording to the traditional doctrine, receives increasing de- 
termination and the individual with the natural associations 
necessary for securing the ends of living is strengthened and 
perfected in view of the common good. These were the eco- 
nomic and political notions which were manifested in the 
economic institutions of medieval Europe and also of early 
Capitalism, as Werner Sombart has shown in Der Moderne 
Kapitalismus. Professor Nussbaum,-in his The History of 
Economic Institutions of Europe observes that “The object 
of medieval economic life . . . was not profits but men. In 
the Middle Ages, this purpose was expressed in an economy 
the object of which was the nourishment and sustenance of 
all the individuals in the group” (p. 28). 

The Industrial Revolution and the Renaissance did not 


27As Professor Rommen puts it: “Property is an original right of the individual but 
burdened with a changing social mortgage, depending upon the intensity of social 
symbiosis and the rules of social justice.” Heinrich A. Rommen, The State in Catholic 


Thought, p. 401. 
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have their influence in America until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The one by virtue of the gospel of 
wealth propagandizing (and propagandizing in) a market 
which enabled the entrepreneur to dominate the forces in 
capitalistic enterprise, and the other, by virtue of the new 
interest in creative work, contributed to giving primacy to 
the mechanical arts and the applied sciences over the exi- 
gencies of political common good. It was not until these 
influences made themselves felt in America that the inade- 
quacy of the eighteenth century natural-law doctrine—made 
emphatic in the nineteenth century by the Utilitarian revision 
—could show its disastrous practical consequences. For then 
it was that as American life came under the rule of money 
and technics a natural-law doctrine which viewed society 
as determined to its end by fixed natural properties and natural 
movements was found to have surrendered the practical to 
the productive. For, as we have seen, where the subject 
matter of practical science is assimilated to that of specula- 
tive science then human good and society will be simply 


what we want to make them, and “we” will be whoever has 
the power over us. The irony of our times is that the cultiva- 
tion of man and his world, bearing such wonderful fruit in 
the arts and sciences, has been unaccompanied by the profound 
sense of governance that characterized less sophisticated 
times. The roots of that irony are deep, but we have stumbled 
on some of them. 





A Reading of “East Coker” 


FRANCIS J. SMITH 


R. ELIOT achieved in Four Quartets, more than in 
M any other work, what he had previously praised in 

Dante, Baudelaire, and Villon—the achievement of 
sincere religious poetry. Unlike the “devotional poet” whose 
range of feeling is centered on himself and his personal 
spiritual orientation, one who would be a religious poet must, 
according to Eliot, be acutely aware of the “struggle of our 
time to concentrate, not to dissipate; to renew our association 
with traditional wisdom; to re-establish a vital connection be- 
tween the individual and the race; the struggle, in a word, 
against Liberalism.”’ This awareness or consciousness of the 
past and its influence on the present must be a very habit that 
exerts itself when the writer goes to work. Since 1917, when 
Eliot wrote his essay, ‘“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” 
this sense of tradition has been for him a necessary prerequisite 
of better poetry, while the romantic cult of the “personality” 
that has “no guidance except the Inner Light, the most un- 
trustworthy and deceitful guide that ever offered itself to 
wandering humanity’”’ has been the greatest sin of modern 
writers. 

Of the Four Quartets “East Coker” best applies this critical 
principle and best underscores the plight to which the de- 
parture from “traditional wisdom” has reduced modern civil- 
ization. Mr. Eliot, viewing the “twittering world,” the 
spiritual impoverishment and sickness of men who “go into 
the dark,” laments that those who patterned this age violently 
severed contact with truth, and proudly set out on their own. 
Promoted by free-lance dogmatists, the leading aberrations 
from Scholasticism have, for the most part, taken some form 


1T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1933, p. 53. 
2Ibid., p. 64. 
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of subjectivism. Thought, once divorced from all authority 
either of the Church or of common sense, paced the logical 
path of exaggerated criticism, as in Hume or in Kant, and 
ended up in an intellectual pride that expresses itself either 
in the false humility of skepticism or the arrogance of ration- 
alism. Instead of this intellectual pride and all the resulting 
abnormalities that inevitably follow upon it, Eliot tells us that 


The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility; humility is endless.’ 


Without truth, without faith, the bias of modern thought 
veers toward a totally unspiritualized world in which man’s 
stature is measured by matter, and in which the only reality 
is mammon. As a result, there is a concerted march against 
time, a feverish preoccupation with the “here and now.” The 
criticism of this heresy runs as an undercurrent in all the 
Quartets and finds its most direct expression in ‘East Coker.” 
Taking up the line of thought suggested by the last lines of 
“Burnt Norton,” 


Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and after, 


“East Coker” begins with a meditation on change. 

The small village of East Coker, in Somerset, is the “land- 
scape” against which the theme of “East Coker” is developed. 
From here, in the seventeenth century, Eliot’s family emi- 
grated to America. The first movement consists, for the most 
part, of a reverie initiated by objects and scenes which Eliot 
encounters as he walks in the village. 

All the levels of meaning in the opening line, “in my begin- 
ning, is my end,” can only be gathered after an analysis of 
the rest of the poem. As the line stands, it might mean that 
my end, destiny, purpose in life, was fixed at the time of my 
birth. Or it might mean that in the beginning of my reforma- 
tion is the end of my waywardness. Or—and this is the sense 


3] am indebted to the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, for permission to 
quote from Four Quartets, by T. S. Eliot, New York, 1943. 
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that the first thirteen lines develop—it might be another way 
of saying that “the corruption of one thing is the generation 
of another.” This first level of meaning prepares us for the 
more significant meaning which occupies the main part of the 
poem, namely, purgation of the soul and renewed spiritual 
life. 

Christ said that if the grain of wheat “dies, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” This Christian paradox finds expression in 
several images in “East Coker,” as well as in “Burnt Norton,” 
“Dry Salvages,” and “Little Gidding.” In the exquisite lyric 
of the fourth movement of “East Coker” Eliot says: 


Our only health is the disease 

If we obey the dying nurse 

Whose constant care is not to please 

But to remind of our, and Adam’s curse, 

And that, to be restored, our sickness must grow worse. 


A line in the third movement of “The Dry Salvages,” 
And the way up is the way down, the way forward is the way back, 


echoes the terse statement of humility in the second movement 
of “East Coker,” 


The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless, 


and the repetitious paraphrase of the paradox that follows and 
is climaxed with 


And where you are is where you are not. 


“In my beginning is my end.” Once struck, this theme is 
immediately followed by a “variation,” the obvious and cold 
fact of mutation, sounded by the word “succession” in the first 
line. A ruin by its very name contains the past. The “loosened 
pane” recalls the time of daily habitation. The “wainscot 
where the field-mouse trots” likewise harks back to the 
glory of nobility and station. Death finally is life at its end. 

Heraclitus said that the beginning and the end are common. 
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Perhaps Eliot has this in mind as he outlines the inorganic 
and anorganic cycle of life in these lines. But I do not think 
that he would subscribe to the Heraclitean formula that “all 
is movement,” because the whole function of this passage and 
similar passages in the Quartets is to heighten the stability 
and changelessness of true reality. We imagine time, which 
is the measure of movement according to a before and after, 
to be extended like a line, while spiritual realities could 
only be imaged by a point in the line. Thus in “The Dry 
Salvages,” 


Men’s curiosity searches past and future 

And clings to that dimension. But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 

With time, is an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 

And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 


Similarly, Eliot selects as “clear, visual images” for the 
contrasting realities, the “dance,” which represents the mean- 
ingless, fitful expenditure of physical and emotional energy 
of the modern world, and the “still point of the turning 
world,” an image used in Triumphal March, Murder in the 
Cathedral, and especially outlined in “Burnt Norton.” 


At the still point of the turning world. Neither 
flesh nor fleshless ; 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 
there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not 
call it fixity, 

Where past and future are gathered. 


So, in “East Coker,” after the reflection on mutation, Eliot 
gives us the long, rhythmical passage of the village midnight 
festival and the dance. Here the insistent rhythm of life, the 
daily and unending cycle of growth and decay is imaged so 
as to carry with it an emotion rising to disgust. The dancing 
scene, in itself, taken from the Boke Named the Governour 
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by Thomas Elyot* connotes wholesome joy and rural laughter. 
But further on we read, “heavy feet,” “loam feet,” connotative 
of apathetic, day-in-and-day-out living. This mood is em- 
phasized by the rhythm, the repetition, and the words of the 
final lines of this passage, 
Keeping time, 

Keeping the rhythm in their dancing 

As in their living in the living seasons 

The time of the seasons and the constellations 

The time of milking and the time of harvest 

The time of the coupling of man and woman 

And that of beasts. Feet rising and falling. 

Eating and drinking. Dung and death. 

The poem is “told” as if Eliot were standing in the village. 
It is Summer and “dark in the afternoon.” Eliot brings to 
his imagination (“if you do not come too close, if you do not 
come too close’’) the dancing scene which probably took place 
in this very field that he views. The section ends as 

Dawn points, and another day 

Prepares for heat and silence. 
“Summer midnight” telescopes the generation before ours, 
and the passage from the Boke alludes to the promising six- 
teenth century. Midnight looks to Dawn; the age of the 
Renaissance to the modern age. The more history changes, 
the more it is the same. 

To elucidate the significance of this allusion from the Boke, 
James Johnson Sweeney notes that Eliot says in his “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent” that “the historical sense involves 
a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence.” Then Mr. Sweeney says that the “Boke Named 
the Governour has been described as the earliest treatise on 
moral philosophy in the English language. Elyot was an 
ardent monarchist, a scholar deeply influenced by the writings 
of such continental humanists as Pico della Mirandola and 
Erasmus, and a thorough churchman . .. We are struck at 


‘James Johnson Sweeney, “East Coker: A Reading,” Southern Review, VI, 771 seq. 
5] bid. 
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once by the link between Sir Elyot’s interests and Eliot’s .. . 
Finally, a fundamental feature of Elyot’s interests was lan- 
guage—words in particular.”* Built upon the sand of in- 
dividualism, materialism and rationalism, the structure of the 
modern age was doomed to collapse from the outset. Its end 
was in its beginning. The village of East Coker represents 
this beginning, while the “open field,” the “old timber,” and 
the “tattered arras” image the collapse. Since Sir Thomas 
Elyot, writing in the sixteenth century, stands for “tradition” 
rather than the popular liberalism, the allusion is appropriate 
and effective. 

The first movement of “East Coker” ends on a note that is 
felt in the paradox of the first line. Spiritual realities, the 
vision of my true destiny and the acceptance of its practical 
applications are independent of time and place. Succession of 
day and night, life and death go on but are compressed into 
an instant by the thought of eternity .. . “and the time of death 
is every moment.” “I am here, or there, or elsewhere” will 
be heard in the last movement as 


Love is most nearly itself 
When here and now cease to matter. 


Underlying the truth of this statement is the criticism of 
“hollow men” for whom “here and now” matter altogether too 
much. Bread alone would this “twittering world” cry for, 
but we must aspire to a “further union, a deeper communion” 
if we would begin to live, if we would see the end for which 


we began. 
The failure of modern culture to fulfill the idealistic prom- 


ises made in the beginning of our age is precisely imaged 
in the lyric which opens the second movement. November is 
pictured as having “late roses filled with early snow.” And 
we are disappointed. “What is the late November doing?” 
Here it is almost December and we have the vestiges of 
summer still with us. More than that, there is a terrifying 


Ibid. 
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storm raging in the heavens that threatens to bring about the 
destruction of the’world. The sixteenth century promised us 
so much and left us with so little. “It was not (to start again) 
what one had expected.” 

Eliot tried to tell us in the lyric. Now in the prosaic passage 
that follows, he tries again, but is conscious of the difficulty 
of expressing in words the entire situation as he sees and feels 
it. Here we are, he says, in the “middle way,” listening to 
the folly of old men, the fathers of this generation, whose 
souls know not the serenity and the calm proper to age. Man 
is not wise just because he is old; “old men ought to be 
explorers,” not satisfied with a “knowledge that imposes a 
pattern, and falsifies.” Science, once but one discipline in the 
realm of truth, has become the only legitimate discipline. 
Science now serves as philosophy, religion, theology. The 
“limited value .. . derived from experience” is plainly seen 
in the inadequate systems of Thomas Hobbes, the French 
Encyclopedists, Feuerbach, and others. The principle of 
causality, human behavior cannot be subjected to the tyranny 
of the microscope and analyzed like a grasshopper, for, be- 
cause of free will, 

...the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 

The dark wood, the bramble, the edge of the grimpen, 
monsters, fancy lights strive to be the “objective correlative” 
for the present chaotic situation which the “deliberate hebe- 
tude” of the “quiet-voiced elders” have put us in. Here Eliot 
pleas for a return to normalcy. In the next movement he 
will tell us how that must be done. Selfish greed, smug satisfac- 
tion and undisciplined desires have perverted the right order 
of things and cast us into the darkness. The only attitude for a 
creature, a dependent creature, is—humility. Humility is the 
beginning of wisdom and endless. As a final argument, we are 
reminded of the obvious evidence of the failure in houses 
“gone under the sea” and dancers “gone under the hill.” 
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In Ash Wednesday Eliot was preoccupied with the need 
for purgation of the soul from rampant sensual desires. The 
need for curbing the individual’s bodily restlessness, pride 
and sensuality was sounded in the prayer, 

Suffer us not to mock ourselves with falsehood 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still.® 
This “sitting still,” the humble acknowledgement of our 
nothingness before God, which alone will cure our spiritual 
sickness and save us from the edge of the grimpen, is the 
object of the third movement. Eliot here contrasts the dark- 
ness of this world with the “darkness of God,” namely the 
dark night of the soul. 

Eliot’s disgust finds its way into this movement more than 
in any other. Darkness is qualified as ‘““The vacant interstellar 
spaces, the vacant into the vacant,’’—utter darkness and loss 
of light. Those who go into the darkness are the eminent men 
of letters, the generous patrons of art, distinguished civil 
servants... “all go into the dark.” Again, the repetition, 
especially of the “And” at the beginning of the line, conveys 
a tone of near-despair. Besides the middle-class society, fever- 
ishly pursuing wealth, are the upper classes and the nobility. 
But most of all to be lamented is the fact that “we all go with 
them, into the silent funeral.” It is silent and there is no one 
to bury. If there was a corpse and a procession with wailing, 
we would be shocked out of our torpor, but as it is we do not 
even know that we are dying ourselves, so benumbed and 
insensitive are we to true and lasting realities. 

Those who, in their “deliberate hebetude,” turn their eyes 
from the “darkness of God,” who allow themselves to be 
distracted from the life to which their whole nature summons 
them ultimately will know the darkness which is separation 


from God, 
the Void, 
Where those who were men can no longer turn the mind 


®T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems, New York, 1936, p. 124, quoted with the permission 
of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
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To distraction, delusion, escape into dream, pretense, 

Where the soul is no longer deceived, for there are no 
objects, no tones, 

No colours, no forms to distract, to divert the soul 

From seeing itself, foully united forever, nothing with 
nothing... ? 


Likewise, in 4sh Wednesday, temptation is considered as a 
distraction, a turning of the mind, a pause on the stair. Sensu- 
ous attractions which captivate the undisciplined heart are 
imaged in “The broadbacked figure drest in blue and green” 
who “Enchanted the maytime with an antique flute.” 

In “East Coker,” Eliot, passing from the Purgative Way, 
describes the Dark Night in three images given in quick 
succession ; being in a theatre when the lights go out, being in 
the London underground tube when it stops too long, being 
on the operating table under ether. The result of the purga- 
tion is a correction of vision, a subordination to God by love, 
which is inchoate beatitude. To worldly men, for whom life 
means thrills, excitement, and pleasure, the notion of satisfac- 
tion through contemplation is folly. “Heaven, too, can wait,” 
they say, not understanding that the vision of God will com- 
pletely satisfy every desire and yearning, every particle of 
restlessness in the soul. But the approach to that beatitude 
in this life must be through the negative way, through prayer 
and mortification, upon which follows the passive purgation, 
the darkness of God. “So the darkness shall be the light, and 
the stillness the dancing.” 

Immediately after this climactic passage, Eliot insinuates 
a contrapuntal theme, that occurs in “Burnt Norton” and 
again in “Dry Salvages,” 

Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 


Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 
Of death and birth. 


7T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1935, 
p. 69. Permission for this quotation has been given by the publishers. 
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These are the hints, the guesses at reality that we experience 
at times of especial illumination and inspiration, as Eliot 
explains in the fifth movement of “Dry Salvages,” 


For most of us, there is only the unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 

The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 

Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 

That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 

While the music lasts. These are only hints 
and guesses, 

Hints followed by guesses; and the rest 

Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and 
action. 

The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, 
is Incarnation. 


As he says in the last movement of ‘‘East Coker,” 


Not the intense moment 
Isolated, with no before or after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment. 


These isolated moments point to the “agony of death and 
birth,” that is, they are signposts leading us on to the “occupa- 
tion of the saint,” the habitual state in which we see all things 
in their proper order of Being, because the main object of 
our contemplation is pure Being. 

“The third movement ends,” according to Helen Gardner, 
“with a deliberately unpoetic, almost light-hearted, riddling 
paradoxical expansion of this idea of knowing by not knowing. 
It has a naive, fairy-tale quality, like a child’s riddle-meree, 
or like the answers in folk stories, which seem nonsense, but 
lead the hero to the truth.’* I do not think that Eliot intended 
any fairy-like effect from these lines. They serve by their 
repetition of the paradox to afford a fuller idea of Ascent—not 
an easy task for either the poet or the mystic. Whether Eliot 


8Helen Gardner, “The Recent Poetry of T. S. Eliot,” New Writing and Daylight, 
Summer, 1942, p. 91. 
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was thinking of the works of St. John of the Cross, particularly 
the Dark Night and The Ascent of Mount Carmel, or The 
Cloud of Unknowing, as Helen Gardner prefers, makes little 
difference as far as the effect desired is concerned. Any reader 
at all acquainted with Christian asceticism can see the mean- 
ing, for St. John’s method of purification is nothing more than 
an explicit and detailed account of how he himself followed 
Christ’s and St. Paul’s admonitions to die to self. 

The first dark night of the soul took place on Calvary. 
Hence the appropriateness of the vivid lyric of the fourth 
movement. Through Christ’s passion and death life was given 
to the world, and by our own death of self we shall live in 
Christ. Intimately linked up with our own cure, therefore, 
is the fact that our surgeon is himself wounded. This is 
admirably condensed in the first stanza where Eliot juxtaposes 
words so that the paradox is evident, while the reader’s mind 
is immediately taken back to Calvary. “Wounded surgeon,” 
“bleeding hands,” and “sharp compassion” are good examples 
of what Eliot calls in “Little Gidding” “the complete consort 
dancing together.” 

Curtis Bradford, on these verses, says, “Our indifference to 
Christianity is reflected in the key images ‘wounded surgeon,’ 
and ‘dying nurse’ (the church).” Then he jumps completely 
out of context and says, ‘“The ruined millionaire—the bour- 
geois society of the last three hundred years; all we are 
promised for the future is the maddening paternalism of the 
totalitarian state (‘absolute paternal care’).”’ “The ruined 
millionaire,” to fit in with the rest of the lyric (and the poem), 
means Adam, the father of the earth. And what sense does it 
make to say that if we do well we will die of the absolute 
paternal care of the maddening paternalism of the totalitarian 
stater Eliot has been talking about a paradox: that, if we 
will live, we must die. The finest thing that could happen to 
us would be that we should die to self, and that is precisely 





%Curtis Bradford, “Footnotes to East Coker: A Reading,” Sewance Review, Vol. 
LII, 1944. 
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what the Divine Goodness wants and why He cares for us. 

In the fifth movement of “East Coker” the poet comes back 
to himself and betrays his interest in words. The first part of 
the movement is something of an epilogue, a personal address 
to his readers, a confession that he has tried but that he is 
nevertheless conscious of his inadequacy. 

Intrinsically linked up with Eliot’s theory of “tradition” is 
his theory on words. To understand what Eliot means when 
he says, 

So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty 
years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of 
l’entre deux guerres— 
Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way 
in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it, 
it is well to recall how poetry differs from philosophy. The 
poet strikes immediately at the core of reality, whereas the 
philosopher slowly pares away all the intervening layers of 
matter which hide reality. On the contrary, the finished prod- 
uct of the two processes is turned around, so that truth de- 
livered in a syllogism is at once patent, while truth in poetic 
language has, as Mario Praz says, “an element of extreme 
precision and an element of vagueness.””” There is the element 
of vagueness because poetry centers upon the beauty of reality 
and strives to suggest by means of images, the truly human 
reaction to the perception of that beauty. In “Burnt Norton,” 
expression is likened to music which leaves the mind with a 
residue, so to speak, a residue which disposes the mind, en- 
riched by the imagination likewise set into action, to grasp the 
full meaning. 


Words move, music moves 
Only in time; but that which is only living 


WMario Praz, “T. S. Eliot and Dante,” Southern Review, 1937, p. 639. 
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Can only die. Words, after speech, reach 

Into the silence. Only by the form, the pattern, 
Can words or music reach 

The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 

Moves perpetually in its stillness. 


Though admitting that twenty years have been largely 
wasted, Eliot is not open to the accusation of false humility, 
as Mr. Sweeney suggests, for Eliot refers not to his poetry 
as poetry but as an adequate expression of what his whole 
being has felt—a complaint of every real artist. The com- 
munication of a vision takes time, and imposes upon the reader 
the necessity of beginning, of reading down the page and 
through the book, but the vision itself, the form, came to the 
poet in an instant. So that of the form behind the tedious 
expression, we may say that the 


...end precedes the beginning, 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end (“Burnt Norton’’). 


This same idea is repeated in the fifth movement of “Little 
Gidding,” 


What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning. 
The end is where we start from. And every phrase 
And sentence that is right... 
Every phrase and every sentence is an end and 

a beginning, 
Every poem an epitaph. 


It is the purpose of the poet, in other words, to sense acutely 
the burden of meaning and connotation which a word carries 
from past usage and association and throw it into a new milieu 
of meaning. 

Eliot’s very complaint of the insufficiency of poetry makes 
good poetry. A similar struggle for precision in expression is 
seen in The Wreck of the Deutschland, by Gerard M. 


Hopkins, 
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But how shall I . . . make me room there: 
Reach me a... Fancy, come faster— 
Strike you the sight of it? look at it loom there, 
Thing that she... there then! the Master, 
Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head." 


And words are “shabby equipment” because 


..- Words strain, 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still (“Burnt Norton’). 


After this apology for words, Eliot in the last part of the 
movement gathers up the ideas of the poem and incorporates 
them in the coda. The word “home” at the beginning of the 
line immediately recalls the scene of the Eliot home described 
in the first movement. That was his beginning as well as the 
beginning of the modern age. Home is where we are born. 
Home is the training grounds which to a great extent patterns 
our character. Certainly, the leaders of a generation pattern 
its development. But home is most connotative of the place 
of peace and rest, the place not where we start from but to 
where we go at the end of a day or at the end of a war. Turned 
around, the phrase emphasizes the criticism of old men heard 
in the first and second movements. The elders in their “deliber- 
ate hebetude”’ never faced the problem of our civilization and 
hence never knew the calm that comes from a correct moral 
order. They began to die as soon as they began to live, whereas 
life should be a constant growth in real life, so that death 
will really be the beginning of the life we are intended for. 

Good are the occasional moments of inspiration, the mo- 
ments in a shaft of sunlight, but the habitual ordination of 
ourselves to the true Reality, of which these moments but 
serve as hints and guesses, is what we should be striving 
toward. 


Quoted by permission, the Oxford University Press. 
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Not the intense moment 
Isolated, with no before and after, 
But a lifetime burning in every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 
But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 


There is a time in our youth, for “the evening under the star- 
light,” for the raptures of first love, which are bound up with 
sensuous associations, but 


Love is most nearly itself 
When here and now cease to matter. 


The darkness of our present crisis is imaged again in 


The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise, 


and the beginning of the poem is echoed in the end, in phrase 
and in meaning. “In my end is my beginning.” For just as 
man’s purpose is set at his birth, so only at death does that 
purpose begin to be realized. 





Our Confused 
Stabilization Program 


CHARLES J. WALSH 


on February 14th, established a new wage-price policy. 

The new policy was formulated in an effort to meet a 
Crisis in wage-price relationships which had caused a wave 
of industrial unrest culminating in tie-ups of the automobile, 
steel, electrical and meat-packing industries. These strikes 
were obstructing speedy reconversion and, as the President 
said in his statement accompanying the order, were “serious 
enough to threaten our economy with complete paralysis.” 
The crisis in wage-price relationships was due fundamen- 
tally to errors made by the Administration in planning for 
reconversion last summer. The responsible officials did not 
agree as to just what problems the country faced during the 
transition period. Some held that the principal danger which 
threatened the country was inflation; others believed that de- 
flation was more to be feared. ‘There was disagreement as 
to whether the transition of the economy from a war-time to a 
peace-time basis would be accomplished easily and quickly 
or whether severe and continuing dislocations would result. 
This disagreement between the agencies as to whether the 
principal problem facing the country during the transition 
period was inflation or deflation reflected itself in the timing 
of their decontrol programs. The agencies were agreed 
that controls should be eliminated as quickly as possible but 
they disagreed as to when this could be safely done. In dis- 
cussing the retention and relaxation of war controls after V-J 
Day, Chester Bowles, Director of Economic Stabilization, 


Pp RESIDENT Truman in Executive Order 9679, issued 


1Statement of President Truman on the Wage-Price Policy, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14, 1946. 
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stated during his testimony before the Banking and Currency 
Committee: “In all this, needless to say, there was consider- 
able difference of opinion among the various government 
agencies; not disagreement on the principle, but disagreement 
as to timing. Ordinarily my record as a prophet is no better 
than the next man’s, but on this issue I happen to be one of 
those who wanted to play it safe I did not feel that price 
and rent controls alone could carry the burden of inflation 
control.’”” 

The policies adopted by the various agencies in dealing 
with the reconversion problem, as is evident from the quota- 
tion above, reflected their different appraisals of the problem. 
Rigid price controls have been maintained to guard against 
inflationary price pressures resulting from limited supplies 
of goods as compared with unprecedented consumer and in- 
dustrial demands. Wage controls, on the other hand, were 
almost completely eliminated by presidential action on August 
14, 1945, in the belief that the principal problem during the 
reconversion period would be deflationary. In the words of 
Mr. Bowles: “At that time there was a general expectation 
that the inflationary pressure would diminish. We expected 
payrolls to fall off sharply because of the elimination of over- 
time, the downgrading of workers and other factors. And we 
expected that during the tooling-up period unemployment 
would reach substantial proportions, further cutting into pay- 
rolls and purchasing power. As a result of all these factors 
most experts anticipated softening of markets and an abate- 
ment of pressure on prices.” 

Reconversion Director Snyder, in his first report to the 
President on August 15, 1945,* estimated that the number of 
unemployed might rise as high as eight million by the spring 


Testimony of Chester Bowles, House Banking and Currency Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1946. 

3] bid. 

4Report of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversions, “From War to Peace, 
a Challenge,’ Washington, D.C., Aug. 15, 1945. 
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of this year as those released from war jobs were joined by 
men discharged from the armed forces. Consequently, while 
price controls were maintained to prevent inflation, wage con- 
trols were removed to guard against deflation. As a matter of 
fact, labor was given positive encouragement by the Govern- 
ment to seek higher wage rates to offset losses in take-home 
pay caused by the elimination of overtime work. As the Presi- 
dent stated in issuing the new wage-price directive, “I urged 
industry to negotiate wage adjustments in order to cushion 
the reduction in the take-home pay of millions of American 
workers resulting from the loss of overtime, downgrading and 
other factors.”” 

Another miscalculation which contributed to the stabiliza- 
tion crisis was that made by the War Production Board in 
formulating its decontrol program. The War Board (now the 
Civilian Production Administration) substantially underesti- 
mated the length of time required to restore the flow of con- 
sumer goods into normal channels of distribution. They confi- 
dently predicted last summer that shortages in many consumer 
goods fields would be overcome by the end of 1945 and that, 
to this extent, inflationary price pressures would be reduced. 

On the basis of these estimates the War Board in the words 
of Mr. Bowles “proceeded at once to dismantle its structure 
of production and other controls. Regulations in batches were 
pitched into the waste basket.”” The Board’s policy, as repeat- 
edly stated by Mr. Krug, was to resolve all doubts in favor of 
the elimination of controls. Thus, in a very short period of 
time last fall, the Board reduced the total number of its 
controls from a war-time peak of 650 to approximately 40. 
The Board itself ceased to exist shortly afterwards, being suc- 
ceeded by the Civilian Production Administration. The suc- 
cessor agency, at least at the time of its creation, was generally 
regarded as merely a trustee in bankruptcy set up to liquidate 
the affairs of the War Board. 


5Statement of President Truman on the Wage-Price Policy, Washington, D. C., 
February 14, 1946, 
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The elimination of controls by the War Production Board 
was based upon the belief that the production of civilian 
goods, with the exception of durables, would be adequate to 
meet demands within a relatively short period of time. How- 
ever, the immediate effect of the revocation of controls by 
the Board was to aggravate the effects of the existing shortages 
of finished goods and industrial materials, thus increasing 
price pressures. The effect of the limitation and conservation 
orders had been to lessen demand pressure by excluding some 
purchasers from the market and by guaranteeing to more 
essential users minimum supplies of needed materials. With 
the lifting of controls, those groups formerly excluded entered 
the market as buyers competing with more essential users for 
a still limited supply of goods. 

Consequently, when the wage-price crisis reached its peak 
in February, we had: (1) a strict price-control program to 
prevent inflation, the danger of which arose out of continuing 
goods shortages and superabundant purchasing power; (2) a 
wage policy which was originally formulated to offset the 
deflationary influence of an anticipated decline in total wage 
payments; and (3) industrial and trade dislocation which 
were the results of a program of rapid relaxation of war-time 
production and distribution controls based upon the belief 
that shortages of consumer goods would be shortly overcome. 

Then, as now, however, it was apparent that inflationary 
forces were in the ascendancy. The principal danger facing 
the country is inflation; there is small danger of a deflationary 
movement of prices or industrial activity during the years 
immediately ahead. Industrial reconversion is being accom- 
plished with a minimum of unemployment which was reported 
at about 2.7 millions in February.’ Incomes, moreover, have 
been maintained at a very high level. The March issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin states: ‘Total income payments 
which were at an annual rate of $154 billion in September 


6Federal Reserve Bulletin, March, 1946, p. 219. 
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(1945), advanced to a level of about $158 billion in Novem- 
ber and December. During the first two months of this year 
payments were reduced somewhat, but may be expected to 
increase in March to a rate of close to $160 billion. This rate 
would be about the same as the average level prevailing during 
1945... . With a lower level of personal taxes effective in 
1946, current incomes available for spending or saving are 
close to the wartime peak.’”’ 

Another factor contributing toward the maintenance of 
postwar consumer purchasing power for which proper allow- 
ance apparently has not been made by the Administration is 
the volume of war savings in the form of bank deposits and 
government securities. During the war there was a tremendous 
gap between income and total spending (including tax pay- 
ments and government bond purchases)—the so-called infla- 
tionary gap. Estimated liquid asset holdings of individuals 
and business increased from $65.1 billion in 1939 to $225.3 
billion by the end of 1945.° The personal holdings of the indi- 
vidual consumer increased by approximately $90 billion this 


period. Consumers, with goods supply restricted and prices 
controlled, could not spend their incomes during the war. The 
unspent portion, then as now, threatened price stabilization. 
This threat has increased since the close of the war. Although, 
as was noted above, incomes have been maintained at approxi- 
mately war levels, “individuals have reduced their rate of 
savings out of income in order to increase considerably their 


999 


purchase of all classes of goods. 

The decline in employment and total income payments and 
their deflationary effects upon which the Administration’s 
wage policy was based, consequently, never developed; nor 
had the abundant supplies of consumer goods, promised by 
the War Production Board by the end of 1945, filled distribu- 
tion pipelines. As a result, the policies followed by the Ad- 


"Ibid, p. 221. 
8Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb., 1946, p. 123. 
9Tbid, March, 1946, p. 221. 
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ministration with respect to wages and the control of supplies 
aggravated inflationary price pressures 

Last summer the expectation was that price pressures would 
recommending extension of the Price Control Act in his 
that price controls could be removed in a number of major 
fields before that date. By the end of June, 1946, it was be- 
lieved, only rents and a few consumer durable goods would re- 
main under control. Events, however, turned out far differ- 
ently than had been expected so that President Truman, in 
recommending extension of the Price Control Act in his 
annual message to the Congress, was able to say, “The infla- 
tionary pressures on prices and rents, with relatively few 
exceptions, are now at an all-time peak.” 

The inflationary pressures are at peak levels because the 
Administration has been trying to ride two horses going in 
different directions at the same time. Inflation is caused by 
disparity between an abundance of the means of payment 
(purchasing power) and goods shortage. Prices are merely a 
symptom of inflation, measuring, but not causing it. While 
the Administration has been rigidly controlling prices through 
its wage and goods policies, it has been aggravating its causes. 

The wage-price crisis of last February was the result of 
this conflict between the Government’s policies in trying to 
eliminate the symptoms of inflation by a rigid control of prices 
and, on the other hand, aggravating the cause of inflation 
through its wage policies and its withdrawal of control over 
the production and distribution of goods. Controls over wages 
had been removed and labor had received positive encourage- 
ment to seek higher wages. Industry, on the other hand, with 
restricted prices, resisted the demands of its employees which 
meant increased costs. The result was stalemate, suspended 
production and a very costly delay in reconversion, the results 
of which will be felt for many months in continued shortages 
of consumer goods. 


10President’s message on the State of the Union, Washington, D.C., Jan. 22, 1946. 
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The new executive order was issued in an effort to resolve 
this conflict which was impeding total reconversion—obstruct- 
ing the resumption of full production which, together with a 
more determined effort to control the rate at which purchasing 
power is created, can alone eliminate the fundamental causes 
of inflation. This was not the first such effort and the present 
order is not likely to be more successful than the previous 
attempt of October 30, 1945. The same basic difficulty re- 
mains; there is still no adequate control of wages (no ceiling 
on producers’ wage-costs), while prices remain subject to 
strict controls. As stated by the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, ““The new policy like the old, calls for free collective 
bargaining within the framework of the stabilization program. 
Except in a few special situations, it imposes no direct prohibi- 
tion on wage or salary increases. Like the old, the new policy 
puts limits upon the extent to which wage or salary increases 
can be reflected in higher prices. . .. Such increases must be 
approved by the Government before they can be used for 
these purposes.” 

The premature dropping of wage controls last August was 
the original mistake and neither of the Administration’s efforts 
to solve the resulting difficulties has attacked their fundamen- 
tal cause which is the conflict between controlled prices and 
uncontrolled wages. If prices are to be controlled, costs must be 
controlled. Few people advocate economic controls, whether 
they be of prices or wages, purely for the sake of control. 
Price control, however, is necessary to prevent the economic 
disorganization of the country and to insure orderly reconver- 
sion. Since this is so, effective wage controls, no matter how un- 
palatable, are necessary. This new order does not supply them. 

Last August the President removed the ceiling on wages 
which had been provided by the Little Steel formula when 
he authorized employers to grant wage increases voluntarily 
on the condition “that such increases will not be used in whole 


11Questions and Answers on revised wage-price policy issued by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, Washington, D. C., March 10, 1946. 
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Or in part as the basis for seeking an increase in price ceilings 
or for resisting otherwise justifiable reductions in price ceil- 
ings.” Labor, as was previously noted, was then positively 
encouraged to seek higher wages to offset the deflationary 
effects of anticipated reductions in total take-home pay. Unrest 
developed as a result of labor’s efforts to obtain higher wages 
in the face of industry’s resistance founded on rigid main- 
tenance of prices. 

During the fall it became evident that some modification 
of the original wage-price policy would be necessary. Con- 
sequently, executive order 9651 was issued by the President 
on October 30. This order provided that, when approval had 
been obtained from the Stabilization Administrator, certain 
types of wage increases might be used as the basis for request- 
ing an adjustment of prices by the OPA. 

These wage increases were to be approved by the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, however, only in a limited number of 
cases. Wage increases might be approved as a basis for request- 
ing ceiling price adjustments only when: (1) straight time 
hourly earnings had risen proportionally less than the cost 
of living had increased between Jan. 1941 and September 1945 
(officially estimated at 33%); (2) necessary to correct in- 
equities in wage rates or salaries among plants in the same 
industry or locality; and (3) necessary to insure full produc- 
tion in an industry essential to reconversion where existing 
wage rates or salaries were inadequate to the recruitment of 
needed manpower.” 

The approval of the wage increases by the Stabilization 
Administrator, however, was not a guarantee that price ad- 
justments would be made. Moreover, since straight time hour- 
ly earnings in almost all basic industries had risen by more 
than the cost of living between January, 1941, and September, 
1945, it was expected that few wage increases would be ap- 


12Fourth Report of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Washington, 


D. C., Oct. 30, 1945. 
13Federal Register, vol. 10, p. 13487. 
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proved as a basis for price adjustments. In any event, the em- 
ployer was expected to absorb all of an unapproved wage 
increase and as much of an approved increase which did not 
involve the employer in hardship. If an unapproved increase 
involved hardship for the producer, he could not petition for 
price relief until at least six months after the increase had 
been made. 

The issuance of the executive order did not meet the funda- 
mental problem. Wages still remained free of control—there 
was no ceiling imposed upon wages. While there was some 
liberalization of price controls, the concessions were slight 
indeed. Wage increases would be approved as a basis for 
petitioning ceiling price adjustments in very few cases, while 
adjustments would be granted only in such cases when the 
payment of the approved wage increase involved the em- 
ployer in hardship. About this time, moreover, there occurred 
the famous “leak” of a report of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion purporting to show, with some quali- 
fication, that industry could pay an increase in wages of 24%. 

The executive order of October 30 did not solve the prob- 
lem of wage-price relationships. Shortly afterward the strike 
of the employees of General Motors began, initiating the 
wave of strikes in major industries which, as was previously 
noted, reached its peak in February of this year and provided 
the setting for the latest effort of the Administration to resolve 
the difficulty. The new order, however, does not involve any 
fundamental change in the Administration’s policy; it pro- 
vides for greater liberality in approving wage increases and 
makes it somewhat easier for the employer to obtain a price 
adjustment when the granting of an approved increase would 
involve hardship. In the words of President Truman: “I am 
now modifying our wage-price policy to permit wage in- 
creases within certain limits and to permit any industry placed 
in a hardship position by an approved price increase to seek 


14Editorial, Control by “Statistics,” New York Times, March 20, 1946. 
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price adjustments without waiting until the end of a six 
months test period as previously required.” 

The principal change effected by the new executive order 
is to authorize approval by the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board of wage increases consistent with the general pat- 
tern of wage or salary adjustments which has been established 
in an industry or local market area between August 18, 1945, 
and February 14, 1946, the effective date of the order. Such 
approved increases can be used as a basis for petitioning 
ceiling-price adjustments. In effect this means that the Gov- 
ernment recognizes the wage increases which had actually 
taken place since the removal of wage ceilings last August 
as constituting a new standard wage level to which adjustment 
may be made with its approval. It seeks to call a halt at this 
new level, not by direct controls, but indirectly by providing 
that any increase made by an employer, without prior ap- 
proval of the National Wage Stabilization Board, shall con- 
stitute a waiver of any right to use such increase as a basis for 
seeking price increases as long as the stabilization laws remain. 

This, of course, means that the Administration is right back 
where it started last August. Under the original executive 
order 9599, employers could voluntarily grant wage increases 
but these increases could not be made the basis for adjusting 
ceiling prices. Under the new order, adjustments beyond the 
new standard wage level may be granted but such increases 
cannot be considered in adjusting maximum prices. The cycle 
has been completed but at a higher level of wages and a some- 
what higher level of prices. Wages still remain free of control, 
while price continues under rigid regulation. Whatever re- 
straints there are on wages are not due to direct limitation 
but to employer resistance based upon price rigidity. This 
difference in approach to the wage and price problems was 
the cause of the industrial difficulties last winter and is con- 
tinued under the new policy to remain a source of conflicts. 


15Statement of President Truman on the Wage-Price Policy, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 14, 1946. 
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As a matter of fact, the new wage-price policy was little 
more than an effort to find an ad hoc solution to the major 
industrial conflicts then in existence. It compromised the dis- 
pute between employees and employers by granting the former 
higher wages, and the latter adjusted prices. It is significant 
that this executive order provides that any wage or salary 
increase made in accordance with a governmental recom- 
mendation in a wage controversy announced prior to its effec- 
tive date was to be deemed an approved increase. This allowed 
adjustment of some of these major controversies on a basis 
which could not have been achieved under the general pro- 
visions of the order. Similarly, the Board was authorized by 
the new order to approve wage increases where wage rates 
(rather than straight-time hourly earnings, as had been pre- 
viously provided) had advanced less than living costs between 
January, 1941, and September, 1945. 

Fundamentally, however, the new order does not resolve 
the conflict between the Administration’s wage and price 
policies. Wages remain free, prices remain under strict con- 
trol. Whatever controls there are on wages are indirect; the 
employer’s prices remain under control, therefore he will 
resist demands for higher wages. The indirect restraint is a 
cause of friction and has impeded the orderly course of recon- 
version before. It may well do so again. 

Should another crisis of wage-price relationships arise it 
will, in all probability, again be solved on an ad hoc basis as 
were the previous manifestations of this fundamental diffi- 
culty. The Administration will yield and, by a new formula, 
permit higher wages and higher prices. It is dishonest to 
argue that these developments were not inflationary. Prices 
have been increased as a result of the wage adjustments in 
most of the major industries affected, steel, meat and auto- 
mobiles. 

The movement, moreover, has not as yet spent itself. The 
farm bloc in the Congress is seeking to pass the inflationary 
Pace bill which would significantly increase the general price 
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level as due, in simple justice, to the farmer in view of the 
wage and price increases which have resulted from the Ad- 
ministration’s confused stabilization policy. Mr. Bernard 
Baruch in discussing this development before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee stated: “while endeavor- 
ing to hold prices, we remove the indirect control over wages 
by getting rid of the Little Steel formula (which was but a 
weak substitute for wage control) and grant the 181 cent 
increase for steel. This will be followed by increases all along 
the line, no matter what anybody thinks to the contrary. Call 
it a bulge, but it is really a break—and a grave one. This was 
inflationary.” 

If prices are to be effectively stabilized, wages must be 
brought within the framework of effective controls. The 
stabilization problems during the reconversion period have 
been largely caused by the retention of strict controls in some 
areas and their premature relaxation in others. The dropping 
of controls in some economic areas tremendously increases the 
pressures in others which remain subject to controls. 

Economic controls are unpalatable to Americans, employers 
as well as employees. However, they were necessary during 
the war to bring about an effective mobilization of resources 
to insure victory. To secure the fruits of that victory, they re- 
main necessary today. Until total reconversion has been ac- 
complished and controls can be removed without danger of 
the disorganization of the economy through inflation, they 
will remain necessary. No class or group within the nation 
should expect to escape responsibility for its share of the 
burden of orderly reconversion or seek to exploit a national 
emergency for social reform. This confusion of purpose causes 
conflict and impedes reconversion. For effective price stabili- 
zation wages should be brought within the framework of 
direct governmental controls. 


16Statement of Bernard Baruch, House Banking and Currency Committee, Wash- 


ington, D. C., March 25, 1946. 
* * * 
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Soviet Russia is in the focus of public interest, and with good reason. On 
what she does depends whether the rest of the world, including this country, 
will be given a chance to recover from the scars of the Second World War, 
or whether it will have to pass through the ordeal of a Third World War, 
to be waged by atomic bombs. This interest is naturally reflected in an 
uninterrupted series of books dealing with the great and still unknown 
ally—or foe? 

Among the recent books on Russia, Professor Schuman’s Soviet Politics 
occupies the first rank. It is a scholarly treatise devoted mainly to the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union and to its interplay with internal politics which 
are discussed mainly on the level of power structure with only incidental 
treatment of policies chosen by those in power. Professor Schuman is fully 
aware of the fact that Russia’s new rulers were and continue to be adepts of 
a new creed, that this new creed, Marxism, is wrong, and that the Soviet 
regime is a one-party dictatorship ruthlessly crushing all opposition. Never- 
theless, he asserts: 1) that dictatorship was imposed on the rulers by its foes, 
the White Russians and the Western interventionists; 2) that the fostering 
of international revolution was also started by the Communists as an inevitable 
response to the machinations of the same foes; 3) that in all his foreign 
and internal decisions (except the Winter War against Finland) Stalin 
was right; 4) that the Soviet citizens, though ruled by a dictatorship, 
somehow or other participate in the nomination of candidates to the Supreme 
and other Soviets; and 5) that the practical application of Marxism in the 
USSR produced a society rich in the realization of the ideals of fraternity 
and equality opening to the Russians an abundance of opportunity to life 
and growth and to personal self-fulfillment in common social purposes. In 
the postwar world, in Schuman’s opinion, the Soviets strive for the realization 
of democratic ends, though by undemocratic means, while the Western 
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powers use democratic slogans to carry out undemocratic ends, The recognition 
of Soviet supremacy in “Danubia and Balkania” is considered by him as a 
conditio sine qua non of final pacification and simultaneously as the only 
way out of trouble for the peoples concerned. 

Then, this marvel seems to have happened: a wrong creed was chosen by 
Russia’s new rulers; nevertheless, its application has engendered a society 
which though imperfect, is superior to many in significant regards ; consequent- 
ly, the imposition of the false creed on additional areas whose inhabitants 
hate it—Hungarian elections are the proof—must be tolerated, even advocated. 

To prove that, in the beginning, the Communists had no intention to 
impose dictatorship on Russia, Schuman asserts that up to the summer of 
1918 their only dictatorial act was the disbanding of the Constituent Assembly, 
freely elected by the Russian nation on the basis of an electoral law promul- 
gated by the Provisional Government and consisting of 25% Communists 
and 75% anti-Communists. Taking for granted that this really was the only 
dictatorial act, it is sufficient to prove the opposite of Schuman’s thesis. For 
many decades, the Constituent Assembly had been the symbol of the coming 
Russian democracy. The dream was fulfilled—but lasted as long as a dream 
does. Why? Because, had the Assembly been permitted to function, the 
Communists had to go, like any party beaten at elections. This they were 
firmly resolved not to do and, in consequence, Lenin sent a squad of armed 
men to do what was necessary... 

But it cannot be taken for granted that this was the only dictatorial 
act. Professor Schuman seems to forget that the very rise of the Communists 
to power was effected in the perfect style of tyranny. Now, he says, they 
offered to the other parties participation in government, but these parties 
refused and instead started civil war. Would he then deny the right of 
Americans to start fighting against a gang of usurpers who should happen 
to have forced their way into the White House? 

Another example is Schuman’s treatment of Danubian and Balkan prob- 
lems. That area, he says, “has only three possible destinies: 1) intimate 
collaboration with the USSR; 2) subordination anew to Teutonic or Magyar 
domination; 3) chronic strife, both domestic and international.” He omits 
mentioning the fourth and best possibility, the one which started taking 
shape in the early period of the past war, but was vetoed by the Soviets. 
This is the way of forming a Danubian-Balkan federation which would be 
a powerful State with diversified natural resources promising a rapid and 
social advance to its peoples. 

Reasoning on such lines is typical of the whole book. And therefore, despite 
the large amount of material brought together and the brilliancy of the 
author’s writing, it is rather misleading. 

Professor Laserson’s Russia and the Western World is a study of changes 
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in Russian life making it so different from that of the years when Communism 
was at its apex (around 1930). The purpose is excellent, but unfortunately 
Laserson’s main generalizations are wrong. In his opinion, the trend of 
change has been toward the Westernization of the Soviet Union and, in 
foreign policy, there has been polar fluctuation between the goals of inter- 
national revolution and national security. It is true that today Russia is 
nearer to the West than she was fifteen years ago. But why? Because, since 
1934, she has restored a large part of her national tradition which she had 
repudiated in 1917 and which had been part of the common tradition of 
Christian society. And there has been no fluctuation in foreign policy, but 
rather a continuous decrease of dogmatic internationalism and a gradual 
movement toward a most dangerous combination of revolutionary inter- 
nationalism with the reviving imperial tradition, including expansionism. 
Moreover, the book is written in a rather impressionistic manner, jumping 
centuries back and forth on every second page. It is a pity that the author 
chose that manner of writing, because some of his chapters, especially on the 
rehabilitation of law and of national history, are based on an excellent 
selection of material not easily accessible. 

M. Sayers and A. Kahn, in The Great Conspiracy, tell the story of “the 
secret war” against the Soviet government from the very beginning to our 
day. The general approach of the authors does not differ from that of 
Schuman—all endorse the official version. In the struggle between the Whites 
and the Reds, and then between Stalin and various opposition movements, 
there always were two camps, one of angels, the other of demons. Naturally, 
the latter consisted of Clémenceau, Denikin, Trotzky, Churchill, Himmler, 
Deterding and so on, and the former of Lenin and Stalin and their loyal 
followers. And naturally the angels have won... 

It is impossible to convey to the reader the naiveté of the authors. To 
refute their story let us reason along these lines. According to Stalin, Vyshinski, 
Sayers and Kahn, among the chiefs of the greatest and most dangerous 
conspiracy was Henry Yagoda, from 1934 to 1938 head of the GPU. 
According to the same men, the conspirators plotted to kill Stalin, but could 
not because he was too well guarded. By whom? By Yagoda’s men! In 1801, 
a similar situation obtained in Russia, when a conspiracy to kill Emperor 
Paul was headed by Count Pahlen, Governor-General of St. Petersburg, who 
was responsible for the Emperor’s body guard. But then the Emperor was 
murdered... 

Naturally, the authors skip over all such amusing details of the story as 
participation of men already deceased, landings on nonexistent or closed 
airfields, meetings in nonexistent hotels, simultaneous presence of persons in 
two places separated by a thousand miles from one another. The book could 
be used as a script for a fantastic film, were the story not so tediously 


Tepetitious. 
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Corliss Lamont’s The Peoples of the Soviet Union is mainly a brief 
description of the numerous political units forming the Soviet State and 
of the peoples inhabiting them. Picturesque details abound and they are well 
supported by illustrations, but nothing is really conveyed to the reader 
beyond the tremendous range of variation among the human types and cultures 
of the Soviet Union. The outline of the constitutional framework behind 
“the national federation” does not go beyond well-known generalities. All 
the marvelous achievements of the minorities in economics and culture are 
reported without mentioning the promising beginning in the Imperial era. 
The peaceful coexistence of the Soviet peoples is told in contrast with a 
scheme of racial prejudice—without telling the ill-informed reader that there 
never was in Russia any popular attitude of discrimination against the 
minorities and that under the Provisional Government all the legal restrictions 
had been abolished. So all the glory is ascribed to the Soviets! The fact of 
the dissolution of four national units after the past war, mentioned by the 
author in a footnote, invalidates a large part of his claims as to the final and 
perfect character of Soviet achievements in the realm of inter-ethnic relations. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE GreaT RETREAT. The Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia. 
By Nicholas S. Timasheff. New York: Dutton and Co., 1946. Pp. 
470. $5.00. 

Let me state from the outset that I consider Professor Timasheff’s new 
book one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on Soviet 
Russia that have appeared so far. It contains a veritable wealth of informa- 
tion on the various aspects of the Russian development, based on a thorough 
study of available evidence, and it is notable for its sound and well-balanced 
judgment. The author begins with a discussion of prerevolutionary Russia, 
in which he sees a “backward but not stagnant” country. Emphasizing the 
dynamics of the development, he argues that all of Russia’s outstanding 
problems could have been solved by way of a peaceful evolution within a 
reasonably short period of time. From this point of view, the revolution was 
neither necessary nor inevitable. The tensions in Russia’s political, social, 
and cultural life made a revolution possible or even probable, but only the 
combination of specific historical factors, for which one has to look in the 
period immediately preceding it, actually brought it about. A major one 
among these factors was the First World War which, from the point of 
view of Russia’s internal development, was an “accident.” Neither was it 
inevitable for the Bolsheviks to emerge as victors in the revolutionary struggle. 
Here again, only a study of their specific advantages in revolutionary technique 
and organization can explain their success. As Mr. Timasheff rightly points 
out, the part they played in Russian life before the revolution was insignificant, 


and they won as a “dark horse.” 
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Based on a largely theoretical blueprint, the Communist experiment which 
the new government undertook was not a “logical continuation of Russian 
history,” but a “major deviation” from it. Because of this it became necessary 
for the new rulers of Russia to establish a ruthless dictatorship over the 
country. But even this dictatorship proved to be unable to prevent the 
‘working of national traditions, temporarily suppressed but never entirely 
eradicated. Hence the necessity for the dictatorship to adjust itself to this 
powerful opposition of the latent forces of national history, which explains 
the various changes in its policy. In the course of events since 1917 Mr. 
Timasheff distinguishes four clearly defined periods: War Communism 
(1917-21), the New Economic Policy (1921-29), the Second Socialist 
Offensive (1929-34), and the Great Retreat (1934- ). In this periodiza- 
tion, the first three subdivisions are generally accepted by all the writers on 
the subject, while the fourth is Mr. Timashefft’s own concept. As the title 
of the book suggests, it constitutes his main subject, and to it most of the 
space in the book is dedicated. In a series of chapters of great informative 
value (chapters 5-10) the author gives a clear and full picture of various 
changes that took place during the Great Retreat, and indicates its limits. 
The chapter on the Dictatorship, containing among other things an ex- 
cellent analysis of the Stalin Constitution of 1936, shows conclusively that 
in the political field no concessions have been made, and that instead of a 
development toward democracy, “politically, Russia has been brought back 
to the end of the eighteenth century.” Neither has there been any abandonment 
of the centralized control over the economic life of the country, but here 
some substantial concessions have been made to partially satisfy individualist 
tendencies within the framework of a Communist society. To the system 
which resulted Mr. Timasheff gives the name of a “mitigated Communist 
economy.” In a chapter entitled ““World Revolution or Russia” the author 
studies the gradual evolution of the original revolutionary internationalism 
under the impact of the growing national sentiment in the country. The fact 
that the basic revolutionary doctrine was not completely abandoned by the 
government is duly noted, but perhaps not sufficiently emphasized. The same 
chapter contains also an illuminating discussion of the nature of Soviet 
federalism with all its limitations. The following chapters deal with such 
subjects as the family, the school, the Church, the cultural developments (a 
less thorough treatment than that of the others), population, social classes, 
mores and morals. It is here, in social and cultural life, that the changes 
have gone the farthest, and that the term “Great Retreat” is particularly 
applicable. 

In the concluding chapters of the book, the author attempts to draw a 
balance sheet of the revolution from two points of view. He first compares 
the post-revolutionary society with that “hypothetical society which would 
have existed if the pre-revolutionary trends had not been interrupted,” and 
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comes to the conclusion that Russia’s economic and cultural advance would 
have been about the same without the tremendous waste of human life and 
material as well as spiritual values caused by the revolution. I know that 
there is a tendency in many quarters to disparage such an “if” reasoning as 
nonscientific, but I, for one, fully agree with Mr. Timasheff that such 
“mental experiment” (the expression is Max Weber’s) is perfectly legitimate 
and even necessary for a proper evaluation of historical events. The other com- 
parison which Mr. Timasheff makes is between the results of the revolution 
and the original Communist blueprint. Here he sums up his conclusions as 
to the scope of the Great Retreat. Substantial as the concessions were, they 
have not touched as yet either the political dictatorship, State monopoly of 
production and distribution or management of culture which, as the author 
puts it, “were selected for durable occupation as key positions.” A skeptical 
reader might question whether, if this is the case, the Retreat really has 
been a “Great Retreat.’ But the author’s guarded optimism is based on the 
belief in the continuing play of the forces which have produced all the changes 
achieved so far, and an expectation that these forces will be strengthened 
by the impact of the war, including the effect upon the millions of Russians 
of their contact with the West. 

The same note of guarded optimism is sounded by the author in his dis- 
cussion of Russia’s international role in the postwar world. Here, however, 
he makes a few statements that might be questioned. I am not so sure as 
he seems to be that “a long period of coexistence with progressive capitalism 
is assumed to be ahead” by Moscow or that Moscow would be “embarrassed” 
by the activities of the Communist Parties abroad. And, while it may be true 
that as yet ‘Russian nationalism has not displayed any tendency to become 
sheer imperialism,” can one be sure that it will remain immune to it? It must 
be said, however, that there is nothing dogmatic in the way Mr. Timasheff’s 
prognoses are stated. They are offered in a rather tentative fashion. One 
can only hope that his expectations will be fulfilled—both for the sake of 
Russia and for that of human freedom. 


Harvard University. MICHAEL KaArPOVICH. 


BrAziL: PEOPLE AND INstTITUTIONS. By T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv, 843. $6.50. 

Of recent studies on Brazil the North American geographer, Professor 
Preston E. James, has written exactly and succinctly concerning the land, the 
people, and the produce of that extensive country (Brazil, The Odyssey 
Press). The gifted Brazilian, Gilberto Freyre, besides works still unpublished 
in English, has with keen scalpel dissected the national psychology of his 
people in the little book called Brazil: An Interpretation (Knopf). Both 
of these are of solid value and will endure. To them may now be added the 
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book under review which in many points is an even more important study. 

As one picks up this stout volume the first impression given is that of a 
very honest and very objective thoroughness. Materials for the work have 
been gathering since 1939 when the author first visited Brazil. Months of 
travel, not only by air (which would not be significant), but in the back 
country by car, truck, bus, and boat, and on the backs of animals, has 
assured the maturing of a scholarly sociological and institutional study. The 
author realizes limitations. Some data (which he would very much like 
to possess and to produce) has been practically or absolutely unobtainable. 
For instance, there are towns along the Amazon of whose origin no living 
man knows and no historian has told, and—there are no records. But where 
there were records Doctor Smith has succeeded in running them down as his 
rich bibliography and his enlightening quotes from ancient travelers will 
attest. Back home, months of research in the Library of Congress ripened 
his knowledge. 

An honest study cannot always be flattering. “Any sociological study of an 
area .. . almost inevitably must present some facts and conclusions which 
are not pleasing to those who are dominated by the ‘chamber of commerce’ 
mentality” (p. 8). But criticism which might spring from Latin sensitiveness 
(especially when it is a North American who speaks frankly) is intelligently 
disarmed by the quotations of appraisals coming from Brazil’s foremost 
national authorities. Not that our author indulges in much interpretation. 
The book is magnificently factual. There is an element in Brazil, as in 
almost every nation, of impractical methods, thriftless habits, low standards 
of living, of disease and dirt and high mortality which no scientific study 
could avoid pointing out. 

In my opinion the author makes his finest and most original contribution 
in the fifth part of his study which is entitled: “Relations of the People to 
the Land.” “This is the portion of sociology,” he states, “which interests 
me most” and this is where travels in and examinations of people and places 
in the back country, the sértao, stand him in such good stead. He manifests 
here the expert qualities of his special training for this kind of study. Here 
are six enlightening chapters. Every sociologist is improved by a knowledge 
of history. In explaining the origin and development of the towns of the 
sertées the author gives a lucid exposition of the importance of the mission 
system, of the fine sociological work done in these aldeas, of the long fight 
carried on by the Jesuit Order against the exploitation of the Indian, and of 
the fatal results to this work in many places effected by the suppression of 
the Order by Pombal in 1759. With the expulsion of the Jesuits “came to 
an end the chief chapter in the attempt to make agriculturists of the native 


Indians of Brazil” (p. 537). 
There is a good chapter on religious institutions where Dr. Smith states 
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correctly the complete inadequacy in numbers of Catholic priests for the 
proper administration of Catholicism and the (partly consequential) ad- 
mixture, especially among Indians, Negroes, and mulattoes, of magic, witch- 
craft, and rank superstition into the Catholicism of the people. Thus there 
often exists a curious amalgam of Afro-Brazilian rites with those of Chris- 
tianity. The author gives a scholarly description of some varieties. 

In pointing out certain features of Brazilian psychology Dr. Smith makes 
some reflections of his own and quotes, apparently with approval, the opinions 
of Gilberto Freyre. In this view, defects and deficiencies are put down 
to environment and not to race. The present writer ventures to dissent 
partially. The evidences of history flow strongly in the direction also of 
this conclusion: that qualities of race (the Latin psychology) have had a 
strong influence upon conditions as they exist at present. 

The murky atmosphere of political developments and tirades against former 
dictatorships are properly and refreshingly omitted. One breathes rather 
the air of a scholar’s serenity. A full glossary of Brazilian terms used, a 
rich bibliography, and a double index complete this splendid study. 

University of San Francisco. Peter MAstT—EN DUNNE. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GUERRILLA Papre In MiInpDANAo. By Edward Haggerty. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1946. Pp. xii, 258. $2.75. 

The plethora of “how-we-came-through” books emerging after the cessation 
of hostilities has enriched detailed history of the second World War. Following 
the first World War, returning veterans seemed more reticent, reluctant 
to describe their harrowing experiences. Perhaps the change was due to come 
because of greater consciousness now felt of worldwide political, economic, 
social, and religious factors, all of which derive from the nature of the 
struggle itself. 

As a contribution to experience-literature of this war, Father Haggerty’s 
Guerrilla Padre in Mindanao goes deeper and ranges more broadly than the 
saga character all such books are likely to possess. It is firstclass reading even 
in that respect, but further, it carries throughout its narrative the motivation 
of the man of God, whose life work was his all: to preserve and to spread 
the Catholic faith in the Philippine mission field. That very motivation, 
indeed, was a hazard to the generally satisfactory tone of the history to be 
recorded, but was a hazard skilfully avoided. The style is brisk, but there 
is no impassioned pleading, even when in the course of the necessary by- 
passing of Mindanao, part of General MacArthur’s strategy, the sun of hope 
for aid was most beclouded. The honesty of facts-speaking-for-themselves 
reaches right down to accounts of both personal bravery and personal 
discouragement, 
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The narrative of Guerrilla Padre was written piecemeal, while the events 
between December 7, 1941 and August 15, 1945, were shattering everything 
dear to its writer and the Catholic Church in Mindanao. It is the story 
not only of the events and their physical, psychological, and moral impact, 
but of the gradual way in which Father Haggerty came to be the inspirational 
and moral, though unofficial support of Mindanao’s guerrilla resistance to 
Nippon after the formal surrender of the United States Army. 

The story is partly of diary structure, but in well-connected form, in five 
parts: ““‘Expect No did...’” in which the humanly hopeless situation is 
detailed; ‘“The Uprising,” wherein the Mindanao Filipinos—men, women, 
and children—make a beginning of resistance. Part Three, “Into the Depths,” 
recites the stirring but discouraging results of an uprising by an out- 
numbered group—ever so determined as they were. ‘‘ ‘Whose Words Raise 
the Dead’” is an account of progress in spite of the elements of defeat, of 
which famine was the grimmest, and how new secret contacts with MacArthur 
were paving the way to what the fifth part, ‘““The Aid,” relates. 

As historical record of the guerrilla resistance in the Mindanao sector of 
the Philippines, Guerrilla Padre shares with that loyal and bloody movement 
in importance. Its very objectivity (which consistently dispenses with mere 
rhetoric) contributes the most to the clear picture of that loyalty to the death 
of men and women whose Christian heritage gave the lie to the Jap officer, 
who, even after the Japanese had capitulated, attempted to confiscate an 
automobile from one of the missionaries: the Jap shouted: 

“No more church—all Nippon!” 

Father Neri saw he had to rise to even greater heights. He pointed up to the 
heavens; he said the words: 


“God—Jesus Christ. Car belong Jesus Christ.” 

The Japanese sucked in his breath, drew his saber, and shouted still louder: 

“No more Jesus Christ—all Nippon!” 

I thought [writes Father Haggerty] at first to form my title out of this little 
story, but decided instead on “Guerrilla Padre.” Our people became guerrillas and we 
stayed their spiritual fathers. Their cause became our cause. 


Fordham University. Ropert E. HoLianp. 


Tue Boy I Lert Beninp Me. By Stephen Leacock. New York: Doubleday 

& Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

Facing the title page of this small book is a list of twenty-nine others by 
which Stephen Leacock endeared himself to many readers who like wisdom 
seasoned with wit. At the time of his death, in his seventy-fifth year, 
Dr. Leacock was writing 4/y Memories and What I Think. This was to be 
the full autobiography of his career, but he finished only the four initial 
chapters, now presented as The Boy I Left Behind Me. There is here a 
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deliciously strong foretaste of what was to have come; it only whets 
an appetite that all must regret cannot be satisfied by the sequel. 

The four chapters are: “There Will Always Be an England,” “Life on 
the Old Farm,” “My Education and What I Think of It Now,” and 
“Teaching School.” Of these I think the last two are the most interesting 
and provocative of thought, because of the phases of educational ideals and 
practice which they treat. 

This, however, is not to approve of every one of the genial author’s dicta, 
for example, “I have elsewhere described what I have called the struggle 
of the school to make us gentlemen—or even Christian gentlemen—with the 
conclusion that it couldn’t be done . . . but they failed to put it over. Certainly 
it failed with us at Upper Canada: we knew it was well meant but outside 
the realm of practical life” (pp. 115-16). Now, it seems to me, reasoning 
here falls short, for the idea and the ideal of ‘“‘a school of Christian gentlemen” 
never pretended more than that boys in a Christian school be recognized in 
their stages of progress as at least in the process of becoming what Christian 
or non-Christian knows a gentleman should be—if the term is understood. 
In fewer words: there is an ideal for Christian schoolboys, which is not 
outside the realm of their practical life. We need not learn from Dr. Leacock’s 
alleged one failure that all must be so. 

By contrast with this non-sequitur, I may cite what it is easy to accept as a 
wise recommendation, made after Dr. Leacock’s fair judgment upon his ex- 
perience. In the chapter “Teaching School” he writes: 

I spent ten and a half years of my life ... in teaching school, and I liked the last 
day of it as little as I liked the first. As a consequence I have spoken and written 
very often and very bitterly about school-teaching and the lot of the schoolteacher. 
Looking back on it all, I think I ought to retract about one half of all I said, for 
I think now that one half of the fault was with me and only one half with the 
profession as such. Even at that, it seems to me a shame that schoolteaching cannot 
be organized as a profession which a person can enter as a lifework and in which 
success should bring at least the main part of what success means in the other 
learned professions such as medicine, law, and the church. As it is, schoolteaching 
offers too much at the beginning, too little as the years go by .. . those who remain in 
it for a lifetime find, as the years go on, that it gives them less than what is fair, 
less than what is commensurate with other pursuits. 

The book is titled (by the publisher) The Boy I Left Behind Me. That 
title fits the matter well, but not the manner of relating it, nor yet the 
attitudes and psychology on which the manner depends. These are not the 
boy left behind (but they are most of the book) ; they are rather the witty 
sage into whom the boy grew and developed, and who just cannot help teaching 
still, no matter how much he avers he disliked being a “teacher.” It is pleasant 


to sit to him. 
Fordham University. Rogpert E. Hoivanp. 
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SOLDIER OF LiperTy, Casimir PuLaski. By Clarence A. Manning. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

In this work, dedicated ‘““To the intrepid Polish Nation, its Valiant Sons, 
its Honored Dead and its unconquerable spirit which will restore Poland’s 
sovereignty and greatness,” Prof. Manning unfolds the story of the brief, 
but eventful life of General Casimir Pulaski. 

Born of a noble, influential and wealthy, but devoutly Catholic family, 
he disdained the comforts and pleasures of the polished and frivolous society 
of the Age of Enlightenment, and as a mere boy joined the Confederacy of 
Bar, organized by his father, Joseph, as a national movement to free Poland 
from Russian domination. Though suppressed in the southeastern provinces 
of Poland, the cradle of their movement, the Confederates succeeded in con- 
tinuing the crusade in other parts of the country. Hope in foreign aid disap- 
pointed them. Turkey supported them, but most indifferently, and the 
French General Dumouriez injured rather than helped their cause by his 
intrigues and inability. His successor, Gen. Viomenil, later distinguished 
in the American Revolution, and a handful of other officers formed the only 
valuable, though too late and too small, French contribution to the struggle. 
The Generalcy, the governing body of the Confederation, could not rise 
above circumstances to act harmoniously and wisely. If this first of a long 
series of insurrections for Poland’s liberty lasted four years, it was only 
owing to the spontaneity of the movement and to Casimir Pulaski’s personal 
bravery, ardor and perseverance. At the head of a small band of poorly 
equipped volunteers, he was able to outwit and even repulse superior Russian 
forces on many a battlefield. In the long and constant struggle, he began 
to rise to truly heroic dimensions, ever remaining a noble Christian knight, 
deaf to temptations of personal aggrandizement and earthly pleasures, wholly 
devoted to the single task of regaining freedom for his country. “I hope for 
no other reward than death, and I remain with unblemished honor as I 
await it in danger for the honor of God and of my country,” he wrote to a 
leader of the Confederacy in the midst of the war. 

The Confederacy of Bar ended in the First Partition of Poland and 
Pulaski became an exile. Nevertheless he made still another unsuccessful 
attempt to save his country by an expedition from Turkey, after which he 
had to retire to France where he lived in misery and in chafing, vexatious 
idleness, broken only by his imprisonment for debts which he contracted to 
help his comrades. At last friends and family came to his financial rescue, 
and he decided to strike once more for the cause of freedom in another 
country. In the fall of 1776 he turned to Deane, offering his services to the 
United States. Rulhiére interested Franklin in his behalf and in June 1777 
Pulaski crossed the ocean. His American career was characterized by the 
same patriotic ardor, disinterestedness and inexhaustible energy, which he 
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showed in his campaigns in Poland. Still as a volunteer he rendered valuable 
services at Brandywine. On the recommendation of Washington, Congress 
made him the first Commander of the American cavalry. He wrote the 
first regulations for this branch of the service and disregarding all hindrances 
constantly strove to make the cavalry a striking force. Discouraged by the 
ill-will of Stephen Moylan, his subaltern officer, hampered by the slowness 
and bureaucracy of the Congress, he finally resigned his post, and became 
the chief of an independent corps, known in the history of the Revolution 
as the Pulaski Legion. His later road was, however, no less thorny. At the 
head of his force, which he equipped most distinterestedly with his own 
funds, he distinguished himself at Egg Harbor and in the defense of 
Charleston. He died a hero’s death in the siege of Savannah in 1779. Wash- 
ington always spoke of him highly and the Continental Congress finally paid 
a tribute to his valuable services by voting to erect a monument in his 
memory. “I could not Submit to Stoop before the Sovereigns of Europe,” 
he wrote in his last letter to Congress, “so I came to hazard all for the 
treedom of America.” True to his character, he remained unalterably faithful 
to his promise until his death. 

Among the important actors of the American Revolution, Pulaski certainly 
was one who deserved to be honored by a fullfledged biography. Thus far, 
however, except for a number of pamphlets and magazine articles, the only 
work of this kind in English was Sparks’s “Life of Count Pulaski” in the 
Library of American Biography, vol. IV, altogether too short and now 
antiquated. Prof. Manning’s book does justice, so long overdue, to this 
worthy cofounder of the American republic. We regret to say, however, that 
the book completely omits the documentation, so important to the student 
of history and to the value of the work itself. There are only four references 
to sources, all mentioned in the text rather accidentally, and one most 
enigmatic: “Letters B. IV” (p. 217), which only an experienced researcher 
would be able to refer to the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress. 
A book of this kind cries aloud for at least some bibliographical notes which 
would explain its inner structure. Neither is there an index. These are most 
lamentable omissions, especially in a book so well organized and written as 
Prof. Manning’s. 

In describing the European career of Pulaski, Prof. Manning leans upon 
the excellent work of Prof. Wladyslaw Konopczynski, Kazimierz Pulaski 
(Polish Academy of Sciences, Cracow, 1931), so heavily that this part of his 
book may be classified as an abridged Konopczynski. In narrating Pulaski’s 
service in America, the author seems to be well acquainted with extant sources. 
The proof reading has not been very careful. There are some factual errors, 
the worst of which is the date of Pulaski’s birth as of 1757 (p. 27), when, 
in fact, he was born in 1747. Polish topographical names are misspelled: 
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Warta (pp. 28-29), instead of Warka; Grabowo and Niemojowscy (p. 29), 
instead of Grabow and Niemojewice. Pulaski had 13, not 30, guns in the 
defense of Staro-Konstantynow (p. 53). The Potockis never used the title 
of Princes (p. 55). The Krechetnikow wounded at Berdyczow was Col. 
Michael and not Gen. Peter, who commanded the Russian force (p. 59). 
The city of Cieszyn is in Silesia, not in Slovakia (p. 79). There existed in 
Poland no office of the “Chancellor of the Royal Army” (p. 87); the 
author most probably had in mind Prince Michael Czartoryski, the Chancellor 
of Lithuania. Pulaski could not reach Czestochowa on September 5, 1770, 
as on that day he was still skirmishing with Drevich at Ksiaze (p. 105). The 
addressee of Pulaski’s letter (p. 127) was Francis Kossowski, not Simon 
Kossakowski. Pulaski in his exile leaned toward a reconciliation with the 
king, but there is no proof that he ever thought of a reconciliation with 
Russia (p. 149). 

These weaknesses do not detract from Prof. Manning’s attempt to bring 
the heroic figure of Pulaski to the attention of the present generation. As 
Hugh Gibson says in his Foreword, Pulaski “was one of those rare souls 
whose selfless devotion becomes a symbol for lovers of freedom everywhere.” 

Polish Roman Catholic Union. Miecistaus HAIMAN. 


THE Lire oF Pope Pius XII. By Charles Hugo Doyle. New York: Didier 

Publishers, 1945. Pp. 258. $3.00. 

A life of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, must necessarily also be a record 
of totalitarian Europe. The intricacies of Vatican diplomacy, of concordats 
and of encyclicals could be spun into half a dozen scholarly volumes and the 
man be lost in the welter of his works. No one would thereby know the 
Vicar of Christ more intimately. 

Father Doyle’s task appears to be simpler; in reality it is more difficult. 
He has faced a gigantic, twofold problem: one of excision and simplification. 
He has told, in easy, interesting prose, a reliable story of the Pope’s life, not 
for scholars and historians, but for the laity. He has been willing to curb 
both emotion and imagination for the sake of truth. He has included sufficient 
statistics and annotations to satisfy the skeptic and not enough to chill the 
subway reader. Father Doyle has been too wise, and perhaps too reverent, 
to stumble into even aesthetic heresy. 

In spite of his refusal to bow to modern techniques, he is enough of a 
psychologist to recognize the average reader’s taste for drama. He has 
repeated the famous story of Archbishop Pacelli on. the staircase of the 
Munich Nunciature, with the revolver of a revolutionist pointed against his 
chest. He has pictured the restless, noisy crowd outside the Vatican on 
March 2, 1939, grumbling at the black smoke and screaming at the white. 
He has described a day in the Holy Father’s life, not idealized, but plain and 
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honest, with the inclusion of those homely tasks of shaving and eating and 
reading letters which make the great seem human like ourselves. Finally, from 
the prologue of his book to its conclusion, the author has never forgotten 
the one theme which cannot be repeated too often: that His Holiness, 
throughout life, has been the enemy of all totalitarianism and persecution 
and power politics, regardless of where they have been found—that on more 
than one occasion he has fought them at the risk of death. 

In his concluding chapter Father Doyle shows us the Holy Father in the 
world’s mirror. As early as 1919 Philipp Scheidemann, Prime Minister of 
Germany and leader of the Social Democratic Party, wrote in his Memoirs: 
“The Nuncio Pacelli had more sense in his little finger than all the 
Hohenzollerns had in their whole body.” H. V. Kaltenborn, noted radio 
commentator, called him “one of Europe’s leading statesmen.” And the 
non-Catholic American newspaper man, James Abbe, who has spent many 
years pushing his way into European conference rooms, once remarked that 
the Pope “has done as much good for the world as Hitler has done harm.” 
To these comments and others like them, Father Doyle adds little. He leaves 
the reader to meditate alone upon the tragedy implied—the tragedy of a 
missing chair at the Peace Conference. 

Marymount College. HELENE MaGarekt. 


THE Saints THat Movep THE Wor tp. By René Fiilép-Miller. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1945. Pp. 446. $3.50. 

Here is a sympathetic and at times brilliant analysis of the careers and 
influence of five of the saints who in Mr. Fildp-Miller’s opinion have been 
most potent in shaping the culture of Europe from the last Roman persecu- 
tions down to the High Renaissance. The subjects chosen are St. Anthony 
of Egypt, St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and 
St. Theresa of Avila. The treatment is journalistic, and the viewpoint is a 
spiritualism rather like that made so familiar-in the writings of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley—the contention that there is a deity, personal and immanent, as 
well as transcendent, who has influenced the souls of chosen men and women 
and even given them experiential knowledge of his essence, but who is not 
necessarily the sponsor of the Christian revelation, nor the giver of what 
Christianity calls supernatural grace. 

A journalistic exposition of such a wide field is bound to be inadequate 
if only for its enforced omissions and for the emphasis which the writer’s 
viewpoint forces him to throw upon selected points. Needless to say that 
from the angle of vision here chosen the saints will emerge as caricatures. 
So St. Anthony is obsessed by his subconscious which is sometimes menacing, 
sometimes exalting. St. Augustine is silent on grace. St. Ignatius is a drill- 
master who puts the imagination in its place and hardens the fibers of the 
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will by meticulous exercise. St. Theresa illustrates an important phase of 
evolution. At cost of great suffering her body and mind evolve, almost as if 
it were a by-product of the process of puberty, the faculty of supernatural 
communication. Even the long and loving and truly beautiful study of St. 
Francis leaves us without his personal devotion to Jesus. The stigmata are 
apparently accepted as genuine, but that they were impressed in an embrace 
of love is left as the invention of ignorant dreamers. 

It is not pleasant to speak thus of a book which has been written with such 
manifest candor and reverence and general intelligence. But one should 
not write of saints with a theory which precludes a sight of their sanctity. 
Perhaps they themselves might have helped Mr. Filép-Miller to a simpler 
and safer hypothesis. St. Paul for example tells us, Gratia Dei sum id quod 
sum... vivit vero in me Christus. 


Woodstock College. 
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THREE SAINTS FOR THE INCREDULOUS. By Robert E. Holland, S.J., with 
pictures drawn by LeRoy H. Appleton. New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 32. $0.60. 

This is not the first time Father Holland and LeRoy Appleton have 
worked together successfully. Here the result is a small book of only thirty- 
two pages, but in that brief compass the author’s thoughts and the artist’s 
drawings are combined to pleasing effect. To the mind of the one, Incredulity 
as a habitual attitude presents a queer aspect; and the other has drawn it 










even so. 
The book consists of a “Pre-face’”—to begin it; on the author’s part this 
is a whimsical, slightly ironical essay on the Incredulous, for which the 
artist has drawn a face called the “East-West-East-West Head Shaker.” 
Then follow the stories of the three Saints, whose related lives, the author 
avers, are enough to put a strain on the Credulity of anyone. Accompanying 
each is an Appleton conception, in the medieval fancy, of three incidents in 
the lives of Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus, Saint Paul the First Hermit, 
and Saint Scholastica. To wind up is a ‘“Post-face,”’ which the artist draws 
as the ‘““North-South-North-South Head Shaker”; and the author benevolently 
offers to help you box the compass of your mind, happily, more usefully, 
and even, it may be, necessarily, unto the wise kind of Credulity. Three 
Saints is a pleasant little book, commended, seconding the author’s own 
offering of it, to all who have not lost the will to believe. 
Mount Manresa, 8.1.,N.Y. Tuomas H. Moore. 
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Tue AGE oF Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1945. Pp. 577. $5.00. 

This book is the product of wide research in the literature and the available 
manuscripts of the Jacksonian period. With its publication, Mr. Schlesinger, 
whose Orestes Brownson stamped him as a student of much discernment, 
now emerges as a historian of great ability and maturity. Here at once is a 
history, an appraisal, a revision and a shrewd analysis of four administrations 
and of many of the men who supported or opposed those administrations. 
It is a full record of the accomplishments of Jacksonianism in its quarrels 
over private control of government finance and reduction of the tariff, in its 
formulation of an elementary charter for labor and its humanization and 
democratization of State constitutions and State laws. It demonstrates clearly 
that Jacksonianism was not a frontier phenomenon, but that it .was rather a 
“struggle between the business community and the rest of society.” In 
covering such a wide field, Mr. Schlesinger has enlivened his chronicle with 
provocative judgments and sound comments. 

The entire study abounds with brilliant characterizations of famous or 
forgotten politicians, crusaders, cranks, journalists and reformers. President 
Jackson himself receives friendly and sympathetic treatment. His short- 
comings are noted, but so is his ability to dominate such men as Thomas 
Benton, Roger Taney, Amos Kendall, Martin Van Buren and Edward 
Livingston. The estimate of Daniel Webster is not complimentary and he 
suffers perhaps unjustly. Henry Clay receives a mixed appreciation. Both 
James K. Polk and Martin Van Buren are reappraised favorably. The myth 
that Polk was a dark hérse is exploded. Taney, we are told, “was the spear- 
head of radicalism in the cabinet,’ and his influence in shaping Jackson’s 
policy is well defined. The early Brownson is acclaimed as the champion of 
popular causes but both the transcendentalists of Brook Farm and William 
Ellery Channing are chided for not accepting the gospel of the Jacksonians. 
The delineation of Mike Walsh, Thomas Wilson Dorr, Seth Luther, William 
Gouge, Ely Moore and John L. O’Sullivan is particularly well done. 

Mr. Schlesinger rejects economic determinism as a philosophy of history 
and he refuses to go along with those who hold that the Civil War was fought 
in the interests of predatory capitalism. Although this is far more than a 
political history, the role of such factions as the Locofocos, the Barnburners, 
the Hunkers and the Albany Regency is told with clarity and precision. 
Perhaps no one will agree fully with all that Mr. Schlesinger has written, 
but no one can deny that he has given us a thoughtful and important book. 

Manhattan College. BroTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 
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Wooprow WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL. By Thomas A. Bailey. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 429. $3.50. 

Professor Bailey published Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace in 1944 
as a warning to the peacemakers to avoid the pitfalls of Versailles. The 
present volume comes as a sequel to warn America not to repeat the fiasco 
in which this Government rejected the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in 1919-1920. 

Events have moved so fast since 1944 that this second volume can hardly 
be regarded as an object-lesson for Washington’s officialdom. The President 
and the Senate had made it clear as early as 1944 that party politics would 
not be allowed to put sand in the gears of the constitutional processes by 
which the American people had to decide upon the course they would take 
after World War II. 

Fortunately, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal has much more 
than a topical interest. It is not a mere rehearsal of the blunders committed 
at both ends of Capitol Hill in dealing with the specific issue of American 
participation in the League. What it provides is a case-study of the operation 
of human passions in politics. As such it isa contribution of decided value 
in the general field of political science. 

In 1919-1920, one issue surmounted all others. It was not a question 
of the two-thirds rule in the ratification of treaties. President Wilson did not 
even command a simple majority. It was not just another example of the 
deplorable conflicts between a President and a Congress. The trouble was 
Woodrow Wilson’s determination to make the peace treaty a triumph of the 
Democratic Party, and Henry Cabot Lodge’s determination to put a Repub- 
lican stamp upon the Treaty, even to the point of wrecking the chances of 
American entry into the League. Wilson was hateful to Lodge on other 
scores, but mainly because he headed the Democratic Party and was bent on 
exploiting ratification as a party measure. Lodge in turn became hateful to 
Wilson because Lodge was ready to use any means in his power—no matter 
how shameful or petty—to make Republican capital out of Wilson’s stub- 
bornness. From the narrow point of view of success at the polls, Lodge won 
a smashing victory for the Republicans. Apparently that was all he wanted 
to accomplish. Through Wilson’s blunders he succeeded in maneuvering the 
Democrats into a position where the blame for rejecting the Treaty would fall 
on them. As a politician, he outgeneraled the President. 

In part, of course, Wilson’s ambitions rose above party politics to the level 
of high statesmanship, but only in part. Professor Bailey, like Lord Keynes 
before him, lays stress on Wilson’s Presbyterian sense of self-righteousness. 
He had painted in his own mind an ideal portrait of his mission. His all- 
absorbing concern (outside of leading his Party to glory) was to lead 
the hosts of the godly into the Promised Land with himself in sole command 
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of the expedition every inch of the way. He had convinced himself that to 
him alone had been revealed the true vision of America’s “duty,” and that 
to listen to one word of counsel from anyone predestined to trod in his foot- 
steps would have amounted to faithlessness to his vision. Anything more 
undemocratic would be hard to imagine in a democracy. Spiritual pride 
has seldom afforded a more tragic object-lesson. 

Pride blindfolded Wilson from seeing what was obvious to dozens of other 
highly placed Democrats, though many of the latter sheepishly followed the 
Party head. The Treaty could never be jammed through a Republican Senate 
as a one-hundred per cent Democratic treaty. Plenty of “mild reservationists” 
were on hand, eager to vote us into the League with moderate and in- 
consequential changes in the Wilsonian draft. But the President was adamant. 

He was certain that the Allies would not accept any reservations, no matter 
how mild. Professor Bailey proves how untrue this assumption was by citing 
statements of responsible officials of Great Britain and France to the contrary. 

The Covenant was doomed very early in the fight. The “covenanter” would 
not budge one inch from the course by which he was leading his Party 
and the Treaty itself into a blind alley. His “appeal to the people,” which 
cost him his health, did not change a single vote in the Senate, where alone 
the votes counted. Wilson from start to finish misappraised his chances of 
slugging his way through to ratification. The one thing he would not do was 
the one thing he had to do to achieve his purpose—compromise in small 
ways. 

Instead of slaying the adversaries, he broke his own health. From then on 
his wife and his personal physician censored all communications to their 
patient, intercepting any message, whether from Colonel House or even 
Lord Grey, urging a saner course. Though these messages were meant to 
salvage the last vestige of hope for the Treaty, Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Cary 
T. Grayson feared they would “upset” the deluded Chief Executive. Com- 
pletely cut off from the drift of public opinion, Wilson finally wanted the 
Treaty defeated so that he could take the issue to “the people,” so misguided 
was he in thinking that “the people” would rebuff their representatives on 
Capitol Hill. 

The President’s course satisfied only one faction, those he hated most, 
the “irreconcilables” or “bitter-enders.” They were afraid that he would 
make a single move to line up the Republican “mild reservationists” on his 
side, for in this way he could have put the Treaty through and routed Borah, 
Johnson, Brandegee, Reed, Knox, Sherman, Moses and the rest of the little 
phalanx of fourteen Senators who would have no part or parcel of the League. 
Whether Lodge should be numbered among them is not altogether clear. But 
a few timely concessions from the White House would have broken the back 
cf Lodge’s opposition. He could not have held his line, and would have 
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had to come out in the open as an irreconcilable or else to side with the 
majority in favor of the Treaty. In either case he would have had to yield 
to Wilson’s leadership. 

This is the story as Professor Bailey tells it. He has used all the available 
documents, published and unpublished. Herodotus would recognize in this 
account a familiar tale. From his observations, that well-traveled old Greek 
concluded that rulers commonly come to grief through hybris—pride. That 
appears to have been Wilson’s besetting sin. Lodge and his cohorts were 
willing to betray the American people for partisan ends, but they had not 
the power. Wilson, unwilling to betray them, nevertheless did. For it was his 
responsibility, as it was his opportunity, to make the minor concessions 
which would have put the United States in the League. These he refused 
to make. 

Whether our association in the League would have prevented World 
War II is a moot question. But that we should have made the experiment 
can hardly be debated today. At least we have matured politically. The 
same issues were handled better in 1945-1946. Possibly we are repeating 
other mistakes. But at least we did not repeat this one. 

University of Detroit. Ropert C. HARTNETT. 


QUEBEC ET L’EGLISE AUX Etats-UNIs sous Mcr Brianp ET Mor PL iessis. 
By Laval Laurent, O.F.M. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1945. Pp. xxxviii, 258. 

When, in 1789, the Catholic hierarchy was established in the United States, 
Canada had already been rejoicing in a bishop of her own for 130 years. She 
had been a British Colony for 30 years. This latter circumstance had placed 
her and the U.S.A. on an equal footing as sister colonies, subjects of the same 
metropolitan government, and the question was would such an arrangement 
be to the advantage of the States. The author describes in Chap. I the repeated 
appeals of London’s Vicar Apostolic, Mgr. Challoner, to Propaganda, to 
relieve him of all jurisdiction over the English colonies in America. Pro- 
paganda judged it inexpedient to accede to his request to set up Vicars 
Apostolic in the U.S., but she did authorize Mgr. Briand to go there, in 
order to administer the sacrament of Confirmation to the Catholics of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and other places. This plan was thought 
to be too daring by some, notably by the Philadelphia Jesuits, who feared 
that the presence of a bishop on American soil would excite the fanaticism of 
the Protestants. Mgr. Briand, had, it seems, fully determined to override 
these scruples, but when he received his commission from Rome, in 1771, the 
governor Carleton was away. The Bishop feared to cross the border on a 
visit of uncertain duration, unarmed by an official passport. The American 
War of Independence induced him to defer sine die the projected journey. 
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The author’s treatment of Mgr. Briand’s connection with the American 
revolutionary war is still more delicate. That the Bishop of Quebec opposed 
to the best of his strength the American attempt to woo Canada away from 
her allegiance to England is well known. He went even so far as to impose 
ecclesiastical penalties on those members of his diocese—really Bostonians at 
heart—who did join the movement. The fact has been held against him in 
certain quarters. Pére Laurent appoints himself the advocate of Mgr. Briand, 
and is able to cite in his favor a testimony that ought to appease the severest 
critics. John Carroll himself admitted that the Canadians had not the same 
reasons for revolt as had the Americans, and that at the moment when they 
were being urged to take up arms they had not yet exhausted all the other 
legitimate means to secure the recognition of their claims. 

The last chapter of this first part of the book illustrates the ardent apostolic 
zeal of Mgr. Briand for the French missions in American territory. By thus 
assembling into one place matter previously dispersed Pére Laurent has 
rendered signal service to the Church, both of the U.S. and of Canada. 

The second section of the book covers a slightly more familiar ground. 
It is indeed almost impossible to study the history of the American dioceses 
from 1800 to 1825 without encountering the person—or at any rate, the 
influence—of Mgr. Plessis. Pére Laval Laurent has not scorned to consult 
the works of his predecessors in the field, while, at the same time, knowing 
how to correct them here and there, in the light of more accurate documenta- 
tion, or more objective criticism. It will suffice to give a list of the Chapter 
headings in order to show the richness of the subject and its treatment: 
Mgr Plessis et la guerre de 1812 (ch. IV); Les visites de Mgr Plessis de 
1815 et 1816 (ch. V); Mgr Plessis, bienfaiteur des Trappistes du Kentucky, 
1800-1825 (ch. VI); Mer Plessis et les Trustees américains 1815-1825 
(ch. VII) ; Mgr Plessis et la nomination des évéques américains (ch. VIII) ; 
Glanures dans une correspondance inter-€piscopale, 1806-1825 (ch. IX). 
And anyone who reads to the end this study of- Pére Laurent will have no 
difficulty in accepting his conclusion, which though making no excessive 
claims, is much to the honor of Mgr. Plessis: 

Par sa position, il devint comme le sage conseiller et souvent le généreux bienfaiteur 
de diocéses plus récents et plus nécessiteux. Sa volumineuse correspondance le montre 
bienveillant et désintéressé autant que dévoué. Et pendant qu’il soutint de sa plume 
et de sa voix, a Rome et 4 Londres, la cause de ses confréres dans |’épiscopat, il 
prépare une mission qui deviendra dans la suite un nouveau centre catholique aux 
Etats-Unis. En effet, il envoya des missionnaires dans l'Ouest canadien qui ouvriront 
la route des futurs missionnaires de l’Orégon, comme Mgrs Francois-Norbert Blanchet, 
Augustin-Magloire Blanchet et Modeste Demers. 

The author gives in an appendix 6 important documents relating to his 
subject. The book is provided with an index of persons and another of place- 
names, which facilitate consultation. 





- 
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Thanks are due to that great master of American Ecclesiastical History, 
Msgr. Peter Guilday, for having directed his pupil to so useful and important 
a subject for a thesis. We rejoice at the publication of a book which, being 
both well written and well composed, is at the same time a distinguished 
contribution to religious history. 

Having found so much to praise in the book, it becomes doubly painful 
to have speak of the death of the author, accidentally drowned about a month 
after his return from the Catholic University of America and before he was 
able to supervise by himself the publication of his doctoral dissertation. The 
editor, Father Léandre Poirier, O.F.M. writes: “Cette disparition tragique 
enléve a la Province canadienne des Franciscains et au Canada frangais un 
jeune historien déja fort actif.” 

L’Immaculée-Conception, Montreal. Léon Poutior. 


LITERATURE 


Mysteries’ Enp: AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAst DAys OF THE 
MepieEvAL RE ticious Stace. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946. (Yale Studies in English, Volume 103.) 
Pp. xiv, 142. $3.00. 

The problem to which Father Gardiner has addressed himself is this: 
why did the production of the mysteries (dramatic representations of Scrip- 
tural story, given by the guildsmen of medieval and Renaissance towns on 
mobile stages known as “pageants”) come to an end? The problem, of course, 
has long been familiar to historians of drama, but hitherto the attempts to 
solve it have appeared only in studies of wider problems and have consequently 
been both hasty and sketchy. This is the first genuinely serious grappling 
with it. Father Gardiner’s primary concern has been with the fate of the 
English mysteries, but his work has been illuminated and his arguments 
strengthened by his comparative study of the history of sacred drama in 
other countries. The subtitle of the book, “An Investigation of the Last Days 
of the Medieval Religious Stage,” is not altogether inaccurate even though 
scant attention is given to the other species of religious drama. The paucity 
of records makes impossible full and satisfactory discussion of the history of 
the miracles (plays concerned with saint’s lives), and the moralities (al- 
legorical plays of a frankly didactic nature) present very special problems 
because of the secularization which they underwent and are therefore omitted 
from the present discussion. It can well be argued that the mysteries sum- 
marize the popular dramatic traditions of the Middle Ages. The point, 
perhaps, requires stressing that this study is concerned with these popular 
traditions: in the world of London and of the universities literary tastes, 
of course, changed more rapidly than elsewhere in the country, and for many 
other reasons. 
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Father Gardiner argues, convincingly, that the mysteries came to an end 
in England because of positive repressive measures adopted by a government 
that was hostile to the old forms of religious observance and that saw in 
the popular religious drama a formidable barrier to the Reformation. In 
other words, it was not, as many earlier scholars have suggested (without 
much documented evidence behind the suggestion), the spread of Reforma- 
tion ideas among the people so much as it was the imposition of Reformation 
ideas on the people that terminated the production of the mystery plays. 
indeed, the broader significance of this study is that it is one more contribu- 
tion to the increasing body of scholarship which rejects “the older inter- 
pretation of the progress of the Reformation in England, which has seen a 
completely homogeneous Protestant England long before the facts . . . allow 
us to posit” (pp. 29-30). 

Various erroneous opinions that have been too widely entertained are 
exploded in this book. For example, it has been generally believed that the 
Reformation antagonism to the religious stage represents a continuation of a 
long tradition of ecclesiastical hostility to dramatic representations. Father 
Gardiner’s searching analysis of the pertinent documents demonstrates that 
the theory is utterly untenable. He makes a distinction, which most historians 
have ignored, between the attitude of the Church and the pronouncements 
of individual Churchmen, and he further shows that even the fulminations 
of hostile bishops must be studied in their context. So studied, they often 
appear as attempts to correct certain abuses of the stage rather than as 
expressions of antagonism to drama in and for itself. It is true that, as the 
sixteenth century wore on, definite and uncompromising legislation against 
plays can be found, such as the edict of the Council of Rheims (1583). 
Father Gardiner contends, however, and with much plausibility, that this 
attitude was one encouraged by the Reformation movement rather than one 
expressing a traditional Catholic point of view. The discussion of the policies 
of St. Charles Borromeo on dramatic productions (pp. 108-110) is worthy of 
notice in this regard. Father Gardiner’s thesis is further supported by the 
fact that in Spain, where the Reformation failed to penetrate, the religious 
stage lived on for two centuries after its disappearance elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that modern readers of the mysteries are particularly 
interested in the boisterously humorous elements that intrude themselves in 
these plays. This interest has led, as Father Gardiner points out, to an 
overestimation of the importance of the comic and the “realistic”? as explana- 
tions of the contemporary popularity of the drama. It is very much worth 
remarking that medieval and modern sensibility differ considerably and ‘many 
episodes of the sacred drama which we prize for their ‘realism’ would have 
had for the onlooker a significance far deeper than we attach to them” (p. 4). 
The plays were essentially devotional; failure to recognize this as an im- 
portant explanation of their popularity is to ignore the obvious. 
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Some historians have sought explanations of the decline of the religious 
stage in the records of guild expenses. Although the extant documents are 
really insufficient for a satisfactory evaluation of the financial problems of 
guild-drama, Father Gardiner shows that the theory which sees the abandon- 
ment of the old plays as dictated largely by economic reasons is a gross over- 
simplification of the facts that are available. 

There is very little in the way of new material on the English Scriptural 
cycles presented in this study. A few additions are made to Chambers’ list 
of references to the production of mysteries (Appendix C), and one document 
of great importance for the author’s theory of positive governmental inter- 
ference with the old religious drama (preserved in the Diocesan Registry 
at York) is here cited for the first time (p. 78). But on the whole, Father 
Gardiner’s contribution lies in the thoroughness with which he has integrated 
records of the drama, records long familiar to students of the subject, with 
other sixteenth-century records that have direct bearing on the complex 
problems of dramatic history. It should also be remarked that he has brought 
to his study a far deeper appreciation of the spirit of the Middle Ages and a 
far greater skill in the interpretation of ecclesiastical documents than most 
earlier students of the mysteries seem to have possessed. As a result of this 
he has made a valuable contribution both to the history of drama and also 
to the religious and social history of the Tudor period. 

Although the work in general is sound, there are a few places that invite 
question or comment. Thus, “the probability that the suppression of the 
monasteries had more to do with the decline of the religious stage in England 
than has been recognized,” though thrown off as an incidental suggestion, 
seems closely related to Father Gardiner’s central problem and therefore 
would appear to demand much fuller treatment that it has been given 
(pp. 54-5). The contention that “the guilds kept their pageant properties 
and costumes all in readiness until a late date, still hoping, it would seem, 
for a restoration of the old customs” (p. 86) may be valid for it expresses 
an attitude that can be substantiated from other evidence. But the statement 
is apparently based on a single invoice, surely a rather narrow support for so 
sweeping a generalization. The remark that the history of drama has too 
long been written from an evolutionary point of view “with the consequent 
impression that growth of the morality and the secular chronicle play 
presupposes the antecedent decline of the mystery and miracle” (p. 93) ignores 
an appreciable amount of twentieth-century scholarship on the subject and 
it completely misrepresents what may be called the direction of current 
opinion. A few errors have escaped the proofreader, notably “twenty-ninth 
[session of Trent]” for “twenty-fifth” (p. 23), “Wilkens” for “Wilkins” 
(in the Bibliography), and the failure to index the first reference to 
Naogeorgus (p. 15, n. 60). The Bibliography is confused: little care has 
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been taken to achieve uniformity of style in listing the various items, and 
several works cited in footnotes in the text proper are omitted from the 
Bibliography without the principles of selection behind such omissions being 
readily discernible. Such shortcomings, however, are minor in a work that 
commends itself by its cogency and by the largeness of its theme. 

Fordham University. Grover CRONIN, JR. 






JoHN DonNE, His FLIGHT FROM MeEpIAEVALISM. By Michael Francis 
Moloney. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1944. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature: Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-3). Pp. 223. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Moloney’s work, which is substantially a doctoral dissertation (1939), 
is an endeavor to interpret John Donne as “a significant transitional figure, 
perhaps the most typical in the realm of English poetry, in an age when the 
world of the Middle Ages was receding and Renaissance Humanism was 
rising to domination” (p. 8). Certainly this is a sound and a rather neglected 
viewpoint, and Mr. Moloney’s strictures on current tendencies to regard 
Donne in terms purporting to be representative of the Middle Ages or of 
the Renaissance are just and salutary. But his own terms appear to rest upon 
a concept of a transitional period that is over-simplified ; it is not, for example, 
at all like the concept Mr. Etienne Gilson outlines in the first four chapters 
of The Unity of Philosophical Experience (1937), which contain perhaps 
the best available general approach to an understanding of Donne’s position. 

Mr. Moloney seems to argue that a “mediaeval synthesis” and the medieval- 
ism of such appreciative writers as Henry Adams and Ralph Adams Cram 
came into Donne’s period intact; Donne was the heir of a civilization the 
heart of which was Thomistic philosophy (pp. 7, 210), and the separation of 
reason and faith was brought about in the seventeenth century (p. 70). 
Mr. Moloney admits Mr. Bredvold’s claim that Augustinianism bulks large 
“in the shaping of Donne’s thought” (p. 167), but elsewhere he states 
that “In the truest sense St. Thomas came to complete the work of St. 
Augustine” (p. 80). It is also a rather broad sense, and when St. Augustine 
is absorbed into the concept of medievalism, Donne’s flight is certainly not 
clearly defined. He states the issue at another place (p. 106) as “sacramental- 
ism or freedom from sacramentalism,” and while he concedes the conservative 
character of the Anglican Church, at this time hardly the safest refuge from 
tradition, he describes it as “a party to the general movement for change” 
(p. 46, n. 51). During this period the Catholic Church itself was in the 
throes of the Counter-Reformation, and this movement does not exactly square 
with the traditionally medieval, passive or defensive concept which Mr. 
Moloney seems to posit. It is unlikely that alternatives had the sharpness for 
Donne in this period of transitional thinking that Mr. Moloney gives them, 
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and if the convolutions of his thought are valid evidence, his movement was 


perhaps not so accelerated as flight. 
Fordham University. RicHArD H. PERKINSON. 


GerarpD MAN Ley Hopkins. By the Kenyon Critics. Norfolk: New Di- 
rections, 1945. $1.50. 

This little volume of essays is a belated centenary tribute to Hopkins. With 
the exception of a chapter by F. R. Leavis and an introductory biographical 
study by Austin Warren, the essays first appeared in the Kenyon Review. 
There emerge a number of generalizations which undoubtedly are an index to 
the direction which the criticism and evaluation of Hopkins is taking: strong 
emphasis is being placed on the traditional elements in this poet who has 
been considered so untraditional; the recognition of the substantial identity 
of Hopkins the poet and Hopkins the priest is bringing deeper meaningfulness 
to the study of religious poetry; and the publication of the various volumes 
of his letters, correspondence, and notebooks during the past decade is justify- 
ing itself in the changed understanding of a poet who has been so often 
misunderstood. 

At approximately the time that the original Kenyon essays were published, 
W. H. Gardner wrote his brilliant volume the subtitle of which reinforces 
the trend of contemporary evaluation of Hopkins, Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to Poetic Tradition (London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1944). It is to be regretted that this book has as 
yet not been reprinted in this country. 

Though the general level is high, not all the essays in the present volume 
are of equal value. After Warren’s admirably balanced and well-proportioned 
biographical chapter comes Marshall McLuhan’s “The Analogical Mirrors,” 
which is a study of “The Windhover.” His thesis is that Hopkins is not a 
mystic but a sacramentalist and analogist and that he frequently employs 
the three traditional mirrors (physical, moral, and divine) of God’s beauty 
and grandeur. He makes this a fruitful method of exegesis, though many 
students of Hopkins will quarrel with his specific application to what has 
often been considered Hopkins’ greatest and most difficult as well as most 
rewarding poem. 

The longest contribution is on sprung rhythm by Harold Whitehall; it is 
probably the clearest and most cogent exposition of prosodic problems in 
Hopkins so far. Critics have increasingly recognized that Hopkins must be 
approached not from our experiences with contemporary poetry but from the 
Old and Middle English alliterative tradition of recited dipodic rhythm. 
Whitehall’s impertant contribution is to show how dipodic rhythm, of its 
very nature, requires certain technical devices for indicating the position of 
primary, and to some extent of secondary, stresses. It uses, in other words, 
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functional overstressing. Thus alliteration, internal rhyme, word repetition, 
assonance—even syntactical shortcuts, climatic appositions, tmesis, original 
word-compounds—are an integral part of the rhythm. They all become inter- 
locking segments in Hopkins’ poetry, and his poetry springs from a tradition 
older and more native than post-Elizabethan prosody. Whitehall’s synthesis 
‘is a very convincing one and he buttresses his contentions with detailed 
illustrations. 

That Hopkins’ poetic-descriptive language was in the tradition of the 
poet-painters, Spenser, Milton, Keats, and the Pre-Raphaelites is the theme 
of Josephine Miles’s “The Sweet and Lovely Language.” Though valuable, 
her emphasis seems disproportionate in its discounting of the convergence of 
other traditions in Hopkins’ vocabulary. 

To this a corrective is Austin Warren’s second contribution, “Instress 
of Inscape,” in which he points out that in Hopkins are joined a variety of 
traditions, institutions, and movements—Pre-Raphaelitism, aestheticism, lin- 
guistic renovations, England and the Catholic Church. 

Arthur Mizener’s “Victorian Hopkins” and F. R. Leavis’ “Metaphysical 
Isolation” admirably complement one another. Mizener’s study is an im- 
portant reminder of those elements which Hopkins shared with his period, the 
era of Victoria and Tennyson, while Leavis emphasizes his artistic, intellectual, 
and religious loneliness and isolation in his age. It is interesting to note 
that both critics see in his Catholicism something that sets him apart and that 
contributes to his uniqueness. 


Marquette University. JOHN Pick. 





THE Art oF NEwMAN’s ApoLocia. By Walter E. Houghton. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 116. $2.50. 

The author believes that “although the 4pologia Pro Vita Sua has been 
widely discussed, its qualities as a work of art remain partly unrecognized 
and largely unexplored’’; criticism “has been content with general praise 
for Newman’s powers of self-analysis, and general references to the urbanity, 
clarity, and tonal beauty of his style.” Mr. Houghton maintains that, if 
criticism is to be true to its analytical function, “we need to examine 
Newman’s theory and practice of autobiography in some detail.” 

He attempts to approach Newman’s theory by asking what equipment he 
had for such a work: What principles of biography were already in his 
mind, either explicit, or implicit in other fields of his thinking? What kind 
of life story would his particular habits of character and personality, or 
his theories of psychological analysis, be likely to mold? What conceptions 
of style did he have and how might they serve his purpose? The answers 
to these questions form the subject of Part I. Part II examines the text of 
the Apologia in order to study Newman’s analytic method in action, his 
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control of form and style in re-creating the experience of the past, and his 
emphasis and expression as they have been affected by the aim of writing an 
apology. This exploration leads to Part III, the “Evaluation.” 

In Part I, the Kingsley-Newman controversy is reviewed, with passages 
from the 4 pologia and from Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Newman which support 
Mr. Houghton’s view that, even before Newman had read Kingsley’s 
Pamphlet of Accusation, his musings had already turned toward an account 
of his life, although the idea was yet inchoate. To present himself a “living 
man,” head and heart, reasons and emotions, Newman had in mind a twofold 
technique: to use letters from friends and other contemporary memoranda, 
and to use small and personal details, apparently irrelevant, to expose the 
deeper sources of character and motive. “The truth is that there already 
lay in Newman’s mind a series of longstanding, though dormant and unrelated, 
thoughts and attitudes which were capable potentially of combining for action, 
let the right stimulus occur: theories of rhetoric, conceptions of man and 
the psychology of faith, ideas about the art of style and the nature and 
methods of biography, including his own.” 

Other excerpts from Newman’s works are quoted to show his intention to 
defend himself, not with logic, but with autobiography. Newman’s lifelong 
assumption that “man is not a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, 
contemplating, acting animal” dates back to the University Sermons, in 
which he first explored his theory that belief or faith was reached by a 
spontaneous instinctive process which logic could but analyze and chart. 
Further testimony proves that Newman had early formulated ideas on 
biography which, he believed, should trace the underlying motives of facts 
and events. In Historical Sketches he had given his definition: “I mean a 
narrative which impresses the reader with the idea of a moral unity, identity, 
growth, continuity, personality.” In editing Hurrell Froude’s Remains as 
early as 1837 Newman had attempted this ideal, using a large number of 
letters “to show Froude’s mind, his unaffectedness, playfulness, brilliancy, 
which nothing else would show.” 

Newman’s theories of biography and of style both ambitioned to image forth 
the inner life through the medium of living speech, either preserved in letters 
or set down for the first time. The Apologia combined both methods in its 
faithful record of “his own inward world of thought.” For this work, 
Newman was remarkably equipped. His memory of specific events, exterior 
and interior, was sharp and vivid; by nature he was an introvert; his theories 
of conscience and belief developed habits of introspection. ‘Newman did not 
merely think about his past; he relived it with all the vividness and excitement 
possible in a dream.” For the analysis of his mind he had at hand a technique 
ready for use. In “Explicit and Implicit Reason” in the University Sermons, 
he had described two operations: “to designate particular methods of thought, 
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according to which the mind reasons,” or “to designate particular states of 
mind which influence its reasonings.” These words, written in 1840, Mr. 
Houghton believes, “read like ‘Directions for Writing the Apologia.’ ” 

Part II analyzes the 4 pologia to prove that it is an illustration of Newman’s 
dictum: ‘Persons influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us,” and to show 
that the organic style of the Apologia is almost necessarily a dramatic one. 
Newman’s re-creation of psychological life is next studied in its four principal 
techniques: the syntax, which gives “in external outline, the inner pattern 
and movement of his thinking”; the skillful use of metaphor to project the 
fusion of thought and feeling; the use of a conversational idiom by which 
he can “translate the clash of ideas back into their original human context” ; 
and the dramatic narrative settings ‘““which recapture the suspense, the cir- 
cumstantial detail, the climax, and ‘wild surmise’ of past events, whether 
external or internal.” 

In Part III the author faces the difficulties and limitations of an appraisal. 
He believes that “no biography so concrete and human as the 4 pologia was 
ever so difficult to read.” He then comes to the main issues by asking, “How 
good is the Apologia?” and decides that “we may dismiss the difficulties of 
reading and balance the limitations of range against the intensity of vision.” 
Two other considerations “which are decisive and which correspond to the 
dual character of the book” challenge him. So far as it is an apology, did 
Newman tell the truth? So far as it is a work of psychological analysis, did 
he reveal the inner movement of his mind? 

In his answer to the second of these questions, Mr. Houghton parts com- 
pany with the best of Newman scholars. He agrees in part with Frank Leslie 
Cross who, in his work on Newman, made “the only serious charge ever 
made against the truth of the Apologia.’ Mr. Cross believes “that it can 
be shown that the Apologia gives a distinctly misleading account of the chief 
motives which led to the event to justify which the work was written.” 
He attempts to prove that the drama of the Apologia is staged to show an 
intellectual development from the summer of 1839 to October 1845, leading 
Newman slowly but logically to Rome; but that, in matter of fact, the 
real turning point was in 1841 with the hostile reception of Tract 90. He 
maintains that that event was followed “by a growing sense of isolation, 
rejection and resentment, which finally led to conversion as an act of revenge. 
The Church was disgusted with Newman; the only step open to him in 
retaliation was to disown the Church.” Mr. Houghton holds that Cross’s 
"main thesis is still intact... although Newman exposed all his emotional 
drives, he laid major emphasis upon logical arguments and thus gave an 
impression of himself which is not strictly true.’ On the other hand, 
Mr. Houghton allows, “it is equally easy to understand why Newman failed 
to emphasize the psychological factors cited by Cross. Assuming they were 
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true and that he was aware of them, and both assumptions are well grounded, 
nevertheless, how could he be expected to come out in an apologia and say 
bluntly, ‘I left the English Church from resentment at the way I was treated 
after Tract 90. That was the deciding factor?’ Could we expect anyone, 
however honest, to say that under the circumstances?’ Again, he speaks of 
Newman’s “protest that he was not acting out of irritation or disappointment 
reiterated until it implies the opposite.” In conclusion, Mr. Houghton repeats 
that “in the analysis of motive the Apologia is not very successful.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Houghton did not display a deeper and 
more sympathetic understanding of the development of Newman’s thought 
during the years that preceded the eventual date, October 9, 1845. Professor 
Harrold has criticized adequately Cross’s indictment of the Apologia. Dr. 
Harrold insists that “a careful reading of Newman’s correspondence between 
1841 and 1845 will do much to correct the impression that Newman’s account 
of his change of opinions in the Apologia is largely a rationalization of 
psychological and emotional factors in his conversion to Rome.” 

College of New Rochelle. MoTHER GRACE. 


JONATHAN Swift, A List OF CRITICAL STUDIES PUBLISHED FROM 1895 
To 1945. By Louis A. Landa and James Edward Tobin. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 62. $1.25. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the death of Swift has been ap- 
propriately celebrated by the publication of this bibliography of critical studies 
that have appeared since that time. Swift, like most critics, has had his 
friends and his enemies, and all of them were not his contemporaries. It 
seems that whenever a critic with penetrating vision and courage to speak 
his mind appears on the scene, his audience would have him either a fool or 
a fanatic. Many would have us believe that Swift’s whole message was 
insane ranting, as our contemporaries would have us believe that Chesterton 
was only fooling. To have a primary mind is usually dangerous for a critic; 
he will be either misunderstood or perverted. To have a commonplace mind 
capable of pot-boiling and skimming from the surface of problems only 
shallow unoffensive solutions wins for the critic applause and consequent 
oblivion. 

In this pamphlet we have a chart of the battle of the books as it has raged 
back and forth between the dullards and the scholars over the mind and art 
of Jonathan Swift. It is the second of a series on eighteenth-century authors 
and follows the general plan of the first, on Alexander Pope. More than 
600 items, exclusive of reviews, are listed under twelve classifications: 
Bibliography, Biography, General Criticism, Foreign Reputation and In- 
fluence, Individual Works: Battle of the Books, A Tale of a Tub, The 
Drapier’s Letters and Irish Tracts, Gulliver’s Travels, Political Writings, 
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Miscellaneous Prose, Poetry, Correspondence and Journal to Stella. The 
scholar’s attention is directed to similar supporting or opposing materials 
by cross references to other items. The editors have helpfully starred significant 
materials of the last fifty years on the problems and interpretations of Swift. 
An index of five hundred names—authors and allusions—renders the pamphlet 
an indispensably convenient tool for any mature student of the age of wits. 
The preface is followed by an interesting essay by Herbert Davis, President 
of Smith College, on Swift Manuscripts in the United States. The entire 
work whets the scholar’s appetite for the remainder of the series of bibliog- 
raphies on eighteenth-century authors. 


University of Scranton. A.oysius J. MILtEr. 






THREE Piays. By Paul Claudel. Translated from the French by John 

Heard. Boston: John W. Luce Co., 1945. Pp. 223. $5.00. 

These three plays, The Hostage, Crusts and The Humiliation of the 
Father, translated from the originals, L’Otage, Le Pain dur and Le Pere 
humilié, make a modern trilogy, covering the period between the French 
Revolution and the Franco-Prussian War. Their purpose, as the translator 
interprets them, “is to portray, through three successive generations of the 
same family, not only the transformation of France from a semi-feudal, semi- 
mediaeval people to a modern nation, but also the evolution of the individual’s 
outlook on life.” 

The first play pictures the last days of the “Ancien Régime,” with the 
remnants of the old French aristocracy struggling to maintain its traditions 
and its caste against the upsurge of the rising Revolution. Nascent democracy 
and the spirit of the iconoclasts are attempting to uproot all that has been 
held sacred in the old order. As in Claudel’s other dramas, the theme of 
retribution and sacrifice, of the selfishness and uselessness of passions, is 
evident here and there are some tragic climaxes. 

The Viscount George of Coufontaine and his cousin Sygne, sole survivors 
of an illustrious family which had exemplified the high conception of honor 
exacted hy its motto, “Coufontaine Adsum,” “represent and incarnate the 
old monarchical and feudal order which centuries of history and faith had 
slowly built up.” They have lost family and estates in the Revolution, 
thanks to the plebeian adventurer, Toussaint Turelure, son of their former 
servant. With horror and revolt they see arising the new society in which 
the old bonds are broken. George exclaims: ‘‘As I look about me, there is no 
longer a society among mankind—only that which they are pleased to call 
“the Law,” whose words are machine-printed, and whose spirit is a lifeless 
will—a senseless idol. There where rights rule supreme, affection and 


love cease.” 
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To save the life of the Holy Father, Pius VII, hostage of Napoleon, and 
to restore the King to his throne, they sacrifice all that is left—their love 
for one another and the title to their name and inheritance. Sygne has 
despoiled herself of all because she has identified the cause of the Church 
with that of God: “I have surrendered everything, myself with the rest. 
And all is dead. My King is dead. My overlord is dead, but I saved the 
Priest Eternal. God lives with us, and shall live so long as His Word is 
with us; so long as His hand, which binds and which looses, is with us!” 

In this drama the conflict is one of ideas and of conscience but it is fought 
out by men and women of flesh and blood, each with a personal life that is 
unforgettable. Sygne protests to Father Badilon, when he is asking her to 
sacrifice all in order to save the Papacy: “Alas, I am deaf and cannot under- 
stand such words. I am a woman, not a nun of wax and manna, like an 
Agnus Dei!” These characters are conscious not only of their own existence 
but also of their roots as previous generations continue to live in them. 
It is a drama which speaks to the noblest in us. Claudel himself has written, 
a propos of the supreme sacrifice which is at its center: ‘““The demands of 
Christianity, apparently excessive and unreasonable, are the only ones, after 
all, which are really proportionate to our strength and our reason. They 
mutilate nothing, they are catholic, that is to say, universal ; they appeal to the 
whole man, his intelligence, his will and his feelings; they compel us to be 
in a permanent state of mobilisation against passion, against easy doubts, and, 
for this perpetual war, we are not over-endowed with all our faculties.” 

The second play portrays the re-establishment of the weak shadow of 
monarchy after the chaos of the Revolution and the downfall of the Empire. 
The King has been restored to the throne by Turelure, but only as a con- 
stitutional king, bound by a charter. Only one vestige of the “Ancien Régime” 
remains, an idealism which is obviously hopeless. The central character, 
Toussaint Turelure, now Count and possessor of the Coufontaine title and 
property, is still somewhat influenced by the old manner of living. But jeering 
and cunning, he still remains the peasant with his deep covetousness of the 
soil. His son Louis, Sichel the Jewess whom Louis marries after he has 
killed his father, Lumir the Polish patriot, and the younger generation eagerly 
reach out for new theories. A spirit of commercialism, of colonization and of 
industrial development replaces the traditional way of life and the Jew, 
for the first time, becomes a live factor both socially and commercially. 

The third play represents the difficult days of Pius IX prior to the fall 
of Rome in 1870. Louis Turelure, now French Ambassador to Rome, 
is involved in a political conspiracy against the Holy Father, while his 
daughter, a Jewess, is beloved by the Pope’s two nephews. The author depicts 
here the world as it appeared after it had emerged from the political and 
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social upheavals of the first half of the nineteenth century. The individual 
now, not the caste, is the social unit, and human emotions have taken the 
place of inherited laws as the guides to individual living. And with this 
modern trend of thought comes unrest, dissatisfaction and the ‘“‘mal de vivre” 
of life. 

These plays have been admirably rendered into English by Mr. Heard, 
who has sought to safeguard the dignity, beauty and richness of the originals 
with their metaphorical language, lyrical soliloquies and wavelike rhythm. 
There is, however, one inappropriate translation on p. 24, in which there 
is reference to “a nun newly ordained,” where the French text reads, “une 
nonne qui fait profession.” 

Paul Claudel has written these plays not so much to entertain as to 
express his faith in a high ideal and his hostility to the superficial world of our 
century. Cosmic in his dramas, as in his poetry, he sweeps the whole world, 
including God and man, grace and nature. His inspiration and greatness of 
thought come from faith and his symbolism from the liturgy. His plays 
suggest the influence of the Bible, the Greek dramatists, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare and the Spanish dramatists. 

This trilogy, though closely bound up with historical events, forms a part 
of the rest of Claudel’s creative work, all of which as a unity expresses his 
Catholic views about God and His universe. “O Dieu, rien n’existe que par 
une image de votre perfection!” His theory is that poetry must lead man 
to God. In this respect he departs from the symbolist poets of France, as 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé, who tried to articulate themselves and their own 
longings; rather, does he follow the Christian mystics and theologians like 
Thomas Aquinas and Dante, who strove to efface themselves in order to 
become true seers and symbolists of the eternal order of things. 

College of New Rochelle. MotTHER GRACE. 


LIFE AND CULTURE OF POLAND AS REFLECTED IN POLISH LITERATURE. 
By Waclaw Lednicki. New York: Roy Publishers, 1944. Pp. 329. $3.50. 
Although Poland has been the object of interest and concern since 1939 

due to her position in the recent conflict, the English-speaking world, in 

general, has known comparatively little concerning the life and culture of that 
tragic country. Professor Lednicki’s book, therefore, comes as a welcome 
contribution to a proper understanding of the spiritual, moral and national 
forces which sustained Poland throughout the long years of subservience 
to foreign powers and which must again today come to the aid of the suffer- 
ing people. 

The life and culture of the Polish people has been fashioned to a great 
extent by Poland’s historical and geographical position at the crossroads of 
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Europe. It has been the meeting-ground of mighty neighbors who for 
centuries have been competing for power. The concomitant effects on the 
political ideas of the Polish people are traced through five centuries by Professor 
Lednicki, beginning with the sixteenth or “Golden” century of Polish 
history and terminating with the reappearance of Poland among the nations 
of Europe after 1914-1918. 

Professor Lednicki interprets the historical development of Poland as being 
out of harmony with that of the other European countries. Whereas the 
Tsars were establishing a despotic regime in Russia and the rulers of France, 
England, Prussia and Austria were emerging as absolute monarchs in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Poland was establishing a republican 
style of government in which the monarchy was limited. During the religious 
upheavals in the West, Poland extended religious toleration and a haven 
for Jews and the peoples of various beliefs. When free thought and rational 
criticism pervaded Europe in the eighteenth century, Poland entered a period 
of political and religious reaction. In the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century the internally weakened country attempted to set in motion a great 
reform by the Constitution of May 3, 1791, which aimed at a democratic 
evolution. The reactionary forces of Europe, however, united against Poland 
and ended her life as a State. During her period of servitude, while Europe 
was in an age of industrialization, Poland developed strong spiritual creative 
powers, nourished by the blood shed in the Napoleonic wars and the 
insurrections of 1830, 1848 and 1863. 

It is to the political ideas and the national life of the nineteenth century 
that Professor Lednicki devotes the greater portion of his work. A full 
chapter is devoted to Adam Mickiewicz, the national poet and great spiritual 
leader of Poland. He completely changed the Polish poetry of his century; 
he animated it, gave it a soul. As a spiritual leader, Mickiewicz gave voice 
to the conception of an independent Poland closely bound up with the moral 
regeneration of Europe. A Messianic mantle enshrouded Poland and the 
name of Poland was indissolubly associated with the idea of sacrifice for the 
cause of universal liberty and equality. Zygmunt Krasinski in the Undivine 
Comedy called for a Christianization of the social and political order, for 
only with a regeneration of Europe is an independent Poland possible. To 
fight for Poland was to fight for Europe. The Polish motto became: “For 
your liberty and ours.” 

The book closes with an analysis of the part played in Polish life by the 
intelligentsia, which drew its members from all the social classes of the 
country—bourgeois, gentry and peasant. This class became the brain of the 
nation, its conscience, the human reservoir of its moral forces and its creative 
genius. After the Insurrection of 1863 the intelligentsia assumed responsibility 
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for the political and spiritual life of the country; after the War of 1914 
it organized the Polish State; during the recent conflict it led the resistance 
to German and Russian occupation. The attempts by both the German and 
Russian occupation forces in the last few years to liquidate this class entirely 
from Polish life is the best criterion of the dominant position held by the 
intelligentsia. 

An interesting portion of Lednicki’s work is his treatment of Polish writers 
in the sixteenth century, the century which marked the height of Poland’s 
power. The writers of the period were much concerned with international 
affairs, and one Krzysztof Warszewicki wrote a book, De Legato et Legatione, 
a diplomatic guide for ambassadors. After describing the requisites, duties and 
behavior of a good envoy, this sixteenth-century writer presented a list of 
ambassadors that Poland ought to send abroad, choosing them according to the 
habits and tastes of the various countries: 

To Turkey they should send brave, vigorous, and generous men, for the Turks 
love to threaten and they are greedy, so they must be sent someone who can give 
them a good deal but will not himself be intimidated. To Moscow, men prudent and 
sly, for there reigns graeca fides, and they lead you by the nose for a long time in 
order to dupe you later, they haggle for a long time before coming to anything. To 
Rome should be sent serious men, orthodox Catholics, only not ecclesiastics but 
laymen, for it is more difficult for a priest to oppose the Holy See and ask him 
something with determination. To Spain—solid and serious men, quite aloof from 
political or religious novelties; to Italy, civil, polite, attractive men; to England, 
imposing, majestic men, good to the eye, for the English love that, all the more as 
they well know, and feel with sorrow, that these qualities are deficient in them. 
To Germany, constant men, men of their word, for the Germans have for centuries 
been renowned for their constancy... 


Professor Lednicki’s presentation of the development of the Polish historical, 
cultural and political tradition amply illustrates the indestructible quality of 
the Polish people. However, one cannot escape the feeling that his pages 
present the life and culture of only a small percentage of the total population, 
that of the gentry or landed nobility, which formed only ten to fourteen 
percent of the population. Aside from a brief treatment of Wladyslaw 
Reymont’s Peasants and passing references to the better conditions enjoyed 
by the Polish peasants as compared to neighboring countries, the life of the 
Polish peasant is clothed in an apparel of noble anonymity. Similarly there 
is a notable lack of information concerning the life of the bourgeoisie, the 
city-dwellers. 

Professor Lednicki’s essay on the survival of the Polish tradition and 
national life through the dark years of her existence presages hope for the 
future. Moral potency and regeneration have always existed in the Polish 
nation and have allowed it to survive catastrophes. In these days, when 
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Poland is once again a satellite of her powerful eastern neighbor, it remains 
to be seen whether her strong national life can survive the reign of Russia’s 


modern rulers as successfully as it did the reign of the Tsars. 
St. Louis University. ANTHONY F. CZAJKOWSKI. 


Twe ve Stories. By Steen Steensen Blicher. Translated from the Danish 
by Hanna Astrup Larsen with an Introduction by Sigrid Undset. Princeton: 
Printed by the Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1945. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Steen Steensen Blicher (1782-1848), among the most prominent of Danish 
writers, is undeservedly little known in America. These stories should serve 
to extend his reputation among us. Judging from this collection, his forte 
is the short story, or, more properly, tale. One seeks with difficulty for 
some English or American writer to compare him with in order to suggest 
his peculiar favor and bent. Perhaps Thomas Hardy is the writer with whom 
he shares most characteristics. Blicher has something of Hardy’s feeling for 
nature and its impact upon men and women. He has likewise Hardy’s feeling 
for character as acted upon by time and circumstances rather than being 
self-acting. Again, in Blicher as in Hardy small incidents have a way of 
trailing great consequences in their wake. 

Blicher’s range does not appear to be great so far as characterization goes: 
his characters are ordinarily simple people though not necessarily good people. 
Fishermen, game keepers, clergymen, farmers, poachers and hunters, ostlers, 
soldiers, gypsies, and squires are frequent. They are presented with a sincerity 
that is refreshing, and no sentimentality blurs the clarity of his portraiture. 

The settings Blicher prefers are suggested by the people about whom he 
writes: the sea, the forest, the farm, the village, the open fields, and the 
parsonage. Character and action are overhung by a prevailing somberness 
which is, however, not infrequently relieved by flashes of sunny humor. 

The twelve tales, dealing with the author’s native Jutland and presenting 
vivid glimpses of its fantastic beauty, vary in tone and value. Most readers 
will probably prefer the opening one, ‘““The Journal of a Parish Clerk.” 
This compresses the vicissitudes of Martin, the hero, into a series of closely 
packed, highly charged paragraphs which relate with severe economy his 
grimly futile life. We meet Martin first as a priggish though promising 
boy whose heart is set upon the ministry. Affected Latin tags suggest his study 
under Pastor Jens’ tutelage ; later on, when Martin comes to study French, the 
same technique is effectively repeated. Martin’s early days are days of 
small joys and large disappointments: his hero, Pastor Jens dies; his father 
dies; he is a compelled to abandon hope to pursue theological studies; he 
realizes he can never win the heart of his beloved Miss Sophie; he learns of 
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the clandestine, illicit love between his brother and Miss Sophie. Circum- 
stances whirl him through the years to Siberia, Riga, and back to Foulum, 
where he was born. He learns of the utter degradation to which Miss Sophie 
and his brother have fallen. The desolation of life, his friendlessness and 
hopelessness, are relieved by his biblical reflection: ‘“‘As for man, his days 
are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more. But the 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting.” 

“The Parson at Vejlbye,” “Marie,” ‘““The Game Keeper at Aunsbjerg,” 
and “Brass-Jens” are, perhaps in order given, the most moving of the tales. 
Each has its peculiar attractiveness and adds to one’s appreciation of Blicher’s 
talent. 

Sigrid Undset’s introductory essay must not be neglected. It is a mine of 
information about Danish authors in general and about Steen Blicher in 
particular and adds to our knowledge of a literature which, judging by 
Blicher’s work, it is folly to neglect. Hanna Astrup Larsen’s translation has 
been evidently made with the intention to render the original faithfully. 
At any rate, it avoids the ornate and remains in keeping with the somber tone 
of Blicher’s tales. 

University of Akron. CuHarLes DurFry. 


ART 


THE CHARLOT Murats 1n GeorciA. By Jean Charlot. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lamar Todd and photographs by Eugene Payor. Athens, Georgia: 
University of Georgia Press. $6.00. 

This handsome book is a genially conducted tour into a realm that for 
most may have been known to exist, but perhaps is unsuspected of all its 
interest and beauty. The interest comes of being made a mural painter’s 
confidant, for Jean Charlot tells details of not only how but why murals 
are conceived, planned, mechanically contrived and executed. In this the artist 
betrays that he is also a good teacher. The beauty, of course, is inherent 
in the “end product,” and is there to be appreciated and enjoyed in whatever 
degree the viewer can command. Beauty is wherever the true artist has 
passed and left his mark. 

An Introduction by Lamar Todd, formerly one of Mr. Charlot’s pupils, is 
an appreciation of Charlot’s genius and a sketch of his career. It gives also 
a brief history of the Georgia murals, and ends with a well-deserved tribute 
to Mrs. Inez Cumming, whose genius guided the University of Georgia 
Press through the war years. There follows Mr. Charlot’s essay, “Public 
Speaking in Paint,” through eighteen pages. Herein author-artist Charlot 
lucidly distinguishes mural from easel painting, and persuasively directs 
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attention to the theme that the former is in a good and proper sense 
propagandistic. 

Public speaking in paint, painting from the pulpit or the soapbox, requires technical 
achievements distinct from those of “chamber” painting. For even if we admit that 
mural painting must have a religious or a social content, whatever the axe the painter 
grinds it is his job to grind it exceeding fine. Thus we come back to plastic problems 
concerning line, mass, value and color, problems that public and patrons alike im- 
patiently dismiss as studio shop talk. But in the final analysis it is on these that 
the clear enunciation of the theme, and hence its propagandistic power, hinges. 

But Mr. Charlot’s essay is not polemical; it is rather an elucidation, an 
integration, too, of the total elements of mural painting with their esthetic 
and their cultural. For such as never even suspected the intricacy of the 
techniques, the essay, especially when taken together with the text parts among 
the pictures, is a revelation. 

The pictures by Eugene Payor are halftone reproductions, a triumph of 
both photographer’s and engraver’s art—178 in all, of which four are in 
full color. 

The design of Charlot Murals in Georgia for format, layout, and 
typography, is also the artist’s own. “He had,” the jacket says, ‘an under- 
standing printer to assist in working out the typography in character with 
the geometry of the murals.” The results are highly satisfactory, for the 
typography humbly subserves the illustration of the murals. The arrangement 
of the contents pages is the best I have seen: a problem in the complexity 
of matter, excellently solved. 

There are three sets of murals. The first is at the Post Office, McDonough, 
Georgia, commissioned by the Post Office Department. The subject is a cotton 
gin. The second group is at the University of Georgia, on the 9’ x 46’ facade 
at the top of the Fine Arts Building. Here the theme is a progression of 
Greek figures in three panels: left, the plastic arts, represented by the painter, 
the potter, the sybil; center, the theater; and right, music. The third group 
is also on the Georgia campus: two panels in a rather narrow corridor—a 
circumstance which posed delicate problems for point of view. But passengers 
in the Commerce-Journalism Building view Mr. Charlot’s Mexican panel 
and Paratrooper panel from their habitual walking-through position in perfect 
perspectives and relationships of sizes. 

This review could easily turn into a homily on the values to be found, 
even after daily familiarity of sight of the murals, in having such means 
of culture, such implementation of educational processes, on a college campus. 
I shall be content to say that however great these values are, the murals 
painted by Jean Charlot in Georgia are an exemplar of the very best 


values can be. 
Fordham University. Rospert E. HoLvanp. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


AN Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Culture. 
By Ernst Cassirer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 
237. $3.00. 

The author who in his lifetime was hailed as the most eminent living 
representative of the so-called “Marburg school” of Hermann Cohen and 
Paul Natorp, was formerly Rector and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Hamburg. He was also the editor of Kant’s collected works 
and a joint editor of Leibniz’s philosophical works. Exiled from Germany, 
he taught at Oxford, Yale and Columbia, and died just recently at the age 
of 71. This, his last book, is composed of two parts, one entitled ‘“What is 
Man?” and the other “Man and Culture.” The underlying theory was 
already set forth with great detail in his Philosophy of Symbolic Forms in 
three volumes, published between 1923 and 1929, and as yet untranslated 
into English. While this work is somewhat of a summary of the earlier, it 
also contains additional material, much of which is to be found in his 
treatment of art and history. 

In the first chapter, called ‘““The Crisis in Man’s Knowledge of Himself,” 
Cassirer gives us a short account of the development of a philosophical 
anthropology. And what he says whets our appetite and raises us to a high 
state of expectancy, in view of his standing as a philosopher, and his reputa- 
tion for immense erudition. Anthropological philosophy, he tells us, does 
not present us ‘“‘with a peaceful development of concepts or theories, but 
with a clash between conflicting spiritual powers. The history of anthro- 
pological philosophy is fraught with the deepest human passions and emotions.” 
For “the whole destiny of man is at stake and clamoring for an ultimate 
. decision.” 

But it must be confessed that our hope is short-lived when he offers us 
what is so patently very poor history. Thus St. Augustine, St. Thomas and 
Pascal are lumped together in his attempted .comparison of Christian and 
Greek anthropologies, and all three are seen as representing “a complete 
reversal of all the values upheld by Greek philosophy.” So absolute is this 
reversal in Cassirer’s mind, that he can go on to say that the power of 
reason which “once seemed to be the highest privilege of man proves to be 
his peril and his temptation; what appeared as his pride becomes his deepest 
humiliation.” 

The vast misconception betrayed by such statements must seem obvious 
enough to well-informed and thoughtful men. Certainly, with St. Thomas 
in mind, no comment is necessary. They are grossly false even in regard 
to St. Augustine, for when his work is correctly understood, it will be seen 
in its true character as a radical correction of human reason so that concrete 
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man might attain to a higher and more all-inclusive standard of objectivity. 
Some of Cassirer’s remarks on Pascal are astonishing and downright fictional, 
as when he calls him “the belated champion of the philosophical anthropology 
of the Middle Ages.”’ It seems incredible that such misconceptions still persist 
in the higher ranks of learning despite the rapidly mounting evidence that is 
rendering them quite obsolete and archaic. 

As we read on, it becomes clear that by a “real anthropological philosophy,” 
Cassirer means one that completely encloses man in a world of his own 
making. True, he insists on the fact that rationality is “an inherent feature 
of all human activities,” and that biological theories have not succeeded in 
obliterating the logical and structural distinction between rational and merely 
animal activities. As he says, “In spite of all the efforts of modérn irrationalism 
this definition of man as an animal rationale has not lost its force.” But for 
all that, he is not satisfied with the classical definition, and proposes instead 
to define man as an animal symbolicum. 

The reason for the new definition is clear, for Cassirer does not believe 
that we penetrate to an objective order of things by means of our ideas. In his 
view, man creates an artificial medium, whether in mathematics or religion, 
in order to build up a purely ideal world. This artificial medium is a symbol 
or meaning and has nothing whatever to do with being, although always 
confused with it by primitive thinking. As Cassirer expresses it, “Physical 
reality seems to recede in proportion as man’s symbolic activity advances. 
Instead of dealing with the things themselves man is in a sense constantly 
conversing with himself.” What Cassirer is doing is simply interpreting 
knowledge in terms of scientific methodology, as he understands it. His 
viewpoint is best seen in his conception of mathematics as a theory of symbols, 
not of things. Religion likewise becomes a symbolic expression of man’s own 
ideals. Although we run the risk of oversimplification in tagging his position 
with a name, we are not far from the truth if we think of it as an idealism 
that has made its peace with positivism. 

While it must be said that Cassirer’s theory can throw light on man’s 
creative role in the conquest of truth, it prevents him, nevertheless, from 
reading the deeper meaning of his many insights. Moreover it forces him to 
mutilate history, especially on its religious side, and renders him totally 
incapable of looking at religion from within, instead of from the standpoint 
of scientific methodology. Yet he teaches that “every feature of our human 
experience has a claim to reality” and insists that we grasp man’s activities in 
their inner life and dynamism. Only one who had effectively cut himself off 
from any possibility of understanding the religious life could say that although 
religion promises us communion with nature, with men and with the Divine, 
“its effect is the very opposite.” Even when we realize that Cassirer was 
the victim of his own theory, the ease with which he exposed himself to 
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such shallowness is mystifying, considering his conviction that no aspect 
of human existence reveals itself to us unless we come to it with clear insight 
into its systematic problems and with a rich personal experience. 

Cassirer’s conception of man as an animal symbolicum frustrates him at 
every turn. Setting out to provide us with a true philosophical anthropology, 
because he believed, quoting Max Scheler, that “we no longer possess any 
clear and consistent idea of man,” he reduces personality to a phantom 
existence in an ideal cultural world. Man is nothing substantial and cannot 
be defined by any inherent principle. Hence it follows that we must 
conceive him in terms of “the system of human activities, which defines and 
determines the circle of ‘humanity.’ Language, myth, religion, art, science, 
history are the constituents, the various sectors of this circle.” Thus instead 
of revealing man, his study turns out to be a collection of disparate essays, 
well written, no doubt, and in large part highly instructive, but without any 
unifying basis in man. Small wonder that although Cassirer knew that man 
is free, just as he knew he is rational, he was unable to justify his convictions. 
When he speaks of man’s self-liberation, he become unintelligible, and his 
use of such terms as “the enlargement and enrichment of the self” “self- 
knowledge,” and ‘‘a new positive ideal of human freedom”’ is little more than 
empty rhetoric. Of him it may in some measure be said what he himself has 
said of others. ‘““Trahit sua quemque voluptas: every author seems in the 
last count to be led by his own conception and evaluation of human life.” 

Fordham University. Rosert Po.iock. 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF PERSONALITY. By Ralph Linton. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945. Pp. xix, 157. $1.50. 

Professor Linton’s work is a typical expression of the modern illusion, that 
the experimental approach of the scientist is the only sound way of attaining 
a real knowledge of any object whatsoever. To make the experimental approach 
“from without” the criterion for all knowledge of every object is to bar 
ourselves from genuine knowledge of a great part of the cosmos. If it is 
impossible to discover penicillin by a mere philosophical investigation, so is 
it impossible to understand the nature of will, love or substance by the ex- 
perimental method of the scientist. As long as we contemplate those objects 
“from without” and not “from within,” we shall remain blind to the real 
meaning of personality as well as of culture. 

Moreover, such a procedure will be neither philosophical nor really scientific, 
because the respective topic is neither intelligible “from without” nor is it fit 
for a sound application of experimental methods. 

Earnest as is the intention of the author, and great as is his effort to 
proceed cautiously and scientifically, he has barred the road to a sound 
knowledge of his topic. The immediate consequence of his method is a con- 
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ception of the personal sphere in the light of the physiological one, the 
tendency to make subconsciously of the physiological sphere a causa exemplaris 
and to fall into the basic error of so many modern pseudo-philosophies, to 
believe a thing to be better ascertained and more intelligible the lower it 
ranks ontologically. Whether we take his definition of personality as a 
“dynamic continuum” or his reduction of all personal life to “psychic needs,” 
or whether we think of his concept of culture as “the sum total of the 
behaviours in so far as they are learned and shared,” always we find an 
incapacity to grasp the true nature of personality and of culture. Though 
there is much sound and earnest work—from a subjective point of view—in 
this book, its objective content is haunted by the specter of behaviorism—that 
of a blind man speaking about colors. 
Fordham University. DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND. 


RELIGION 


EasTERN CATHOLIC WorsHip. By Donald Attwater. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Co., 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Eastern Catholic Worship comes at a most critical period in the history 
of reunion. In the past fourteen centuries, millions have returned to the 
Church from schism, and Eastern brethren in unity have been the bridge 
over which other millions of dissidents have walked to the One Fold. In 
all this period, the Popes have treated both priests and people with special 


honors. Pope Benedict XIV could boast: “If any harm has been done to the 
rites of the East, it is not to the Holy See that it can be ascribed.” 

But now the shadows are lengthening over the already gloomy East. 
To the hatred for Rome, engendered in Eastern dissidents for centuries, 
there is now being added a setting of political circumstances, which bodes 
ill to the one Church of Christ. The Arab League, predominantly Moslem 
and one of the strongest political units in the world, is bound to menace the 
Eastern Christian minorities, Catholic and dissident, spread to the number 
of millions throughout its component parts of the Near and Middle East. 
Even the Palestine question presents little or no regard to the Christian 
issue. After all, it is surely not too much to urge that any plan which ignores 
the presence in Palestine of our holiest shrines and of our fellow Christians 
is nugatory and sure to crumble. 

Far more important in this untoward political setting is the emergence of 
Russia as the great power of the East as well as the unexpected position she 
has given the Orthodox Church, which she so ruthlessly persecuted. Before 
she began her anti-God campaign, there were one hundred million adherents 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. Now Russia has extended her power 
into the Ukraine and down to the Balkans and Greece. All this territory was 
the stronghold of the separated Eastern Christians. The hope for the return 
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of these Eastern Christians is now dimmer than it has been in generations. 

These lamentable schisms cannot be healed except through the common 
prayers of Western and Eastern Catholics, joined together in the offering 
of the One Bread. We need a prayer book in English, with the translations 
of all these ancient liturgies of the East. Attwater has provided this and far 
more. His introduction, “About Eastern Worship in General,” is one of 
the finest historical syntheses on the subject. One could crystallize its twelve 
pages in one sentence: Unidiversity, the existence in the Church of these 
varied rites, is not uniformity but it is universality, therefore, Catholicity. 
Our ancient Church demonstrates its apostolic imprint by these millions of 
people who, crowded around apostolic altars and raising their voices in 
multiple worship, give us new hope in the central tubric of the first Divine 
Liturgy, offered at the Last Supper: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of Me!” 

By including among his translations of the parent rites one of the Roman 
Mass, the author also teaches an object lesson. The Catholic of the West, 
finding his Liturgy on the same plane with the rest, will not be quick to 
demand that all conform to the Latin and Western pattern. Pope Pius XII 
has recently written: ‘Let all know this and reflect on it, whether they be 
born in the bosom of the Catholic Church or are hastening towards it on the 
wings of desire: let them all be persuaded and hold for certain that they will 
never be compelled to exchange their own legitimate rites and ancient institu- 
tions. Both are to be regarded with equal esteem and veneration, for they 
surround our common Mother, the Church, with a regal variety.” 

Now is the time for all Catholics to seek the intimacy of the Last Supper. 
The peoples among whom the apostles went elaborated the first Offering, Con- 
secration and Communion of the One Bread. That explains the existence in the 
Church of the Antiochene, Alexandrian or Coptic, Armenian, Byzantine, Chal- 
dean and the Roman Rites, with twenty-four subdivisions or variations. Wher- 
ever the Scriptures were translated into the language of the people, we often 
find the Liturgy or Mass translated into the vernacular. Today our liturgical 
languages number at least fourteen. Only once in Christian history was 
there any nearly universal liturgical language, and this was Greek. In Rome 
itself, the Mass was offered in Greek for over two hundred years and it 
is quite possible that the first Latin Mass was celebrated in North Africa 
rather than in Rome. 

This “unidiversity,” which Attwater presents in English dress, is the 
unity of faith in the multiple splendor of worship. Surprisingly, even today, 
there exists among Western Catholics an abysmal ignorance of the history 
and the Christian life of Eastern Catholics and dissidents. Twenty-six 
Catholics in every thousand do not use the Latin language and the Roman 
Mass in their public worship. One million Catholics in our own country 
are members of rites other than the Roman. Eight million others beyond 
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our boundaries are the same, while one hundred and sixty million dissidents, 
with real priests, valid sacraments, and apostolic succession, proudly guard 
these same liturgies. 

Attwater speaks of the demand of Pope Pius XI, repeated by the present 
Pope, that there be held yearly, in all Catholic schools and seminaries an 
“Oriental Day,” with the purpose of drawing us closer to our Eastern 
brethren. With high approval does he view the annual Fordham Conference 
on Eastern Rites, with its accompanying solemn celebration of an Eastern 
Liturgy in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

Books like Eastern Catholic Worship must be multiplied. Gone is the day 
of Fortescue, Duchesne and similar liturgical geniuses, when matters Oriental 
were considered only the subject of research. Reunion is a practical problem. 
The first step will come when we of the Roman Rite, seeing the identity of the 
Last Supper in all these liturgies of Christendom, learn to pray with our 
Eastern Catholic brethren. 

Catholic Near East Welfare Association. Tuomas J. McMAnon. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By Konrad Algermissen. Translated by Joseph 
W. Grundner. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. v, 1051. $7.50. 
Theme and problem of the present book is, as the title suggests, the 

multiplicity of ecclesiastical groups which all claim, despite their mutual 

and fundamental contradictions, to embody the true interpretation of Christian- 

ity. We are given, as the fruit of the author’s truly monumental labor, a 


book which is really an apologetic encyclopedia in narrative form, replete 
with factual scholarship, accurately surveying the main features of all 
theological development, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, and presenting 
the history and teachings of each of the “Christian Denominations” with 
a fullness of detail that is matched only by the author’s own fullness of 
charity and understanding. Father Grundner has achieved a translation of 
exceptional merit in making the riches of the volume accessible to English 


readers. 

Christian Denominations contains sixty-one chapters and divides them into 
five parts. Beginning with the unity of Christianity as it came from the hands 
of its Founder, it ends with a study of the Christian unity toward which 
“the Churches” are presently striving and praying. In between are three 
parts which describe in detail the nature and origins of the divisions which 
separate Catholicism, the Orthodox Church and Protestantism. 

Part One is a review of “the Church” as it was founded by Christ. 
In fourteen chapters it studies that Church’s nature, purpose, visibility, 
offices, attributes and the four Notes by which it may be recognized. This may 
sound like a conventional repetition of the initial theses of the treatise De 
Ecclesia—but the reader will discover quite otherwise. The breadth and 
freshness of the author’s presentation, its close contact with the thinking and 
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the needs and the longings of our contemporary generation will be a constant 
fascination to him. Let one sentence serve to suggest the character of this 
section. ‘“The Church, therefore, is the consummation of Christ’s earthly 
existence, the temporal consummation of Him who as God fills and pervades 
everything” (p. 10). The detailed character of the Church, as it is here 
developed, is shown to be in exquisite correspondence with the detailed need 


of our human race for Christ. 
The Catholic Church is the theme of Part Two. It is a masterful inter- 


weaving of dogmatic theology and of the history both of Catholic events 
and Catholic thought. A summary picture of the Catholic Church in the 
modern world is followed by an equally summary portrayal of the Church 
in Christian antiquity. Then the narrative fills in the story of the intervening 
ages through which the primitive and patristic Church developed into the 
Church we see. The inner correspondence of this Church, in its hierarchy 
of priesthood and authority and in the organic vitality of its common faith, 
to the ideal of the original institution which Christ effected is made clear. 
There follows, for nearly three hundred pages, an account of the development 
of all the main doctrines of Catholic Faith; it proceeds chronologically at 
first, from the struggle against Gnosticism to that against Modernism at the 
turn of the present century, and then (turning from historical to logical 
processes) widens out into a systematic explanation of Catholic theology 
as it stands today. A chapter on “Ecclesia Sancta,” describing the fruitage of 
good works, deep piety and heroic sanctity which distinguish the Catholic 
Church, and another on “The Catholic Church and Culture” bring to a close 
the twenty-six chapters which comprise this Part. 

Part Three is devoted to the Separated Churches of the Orient. Its six 
chapters cover the historical origins of the Schism, the statistics and divisions 
of contemporary Orthodoxy, its creedal documents and theological writings, 
the contents of Orthodox Faith, and the details of its Liturgy and achievements 
in piety and sanctity. The latter two chapters are of exceptional usefulness. 
A survey of the origins, organization, doctrine, and present Liturgy and 
piety of each of the older Eastern Churches (Nestorians, Armenians, Jacobites, 
Thomas Christians in India, Coptic, Abyssinian) constitutes the last chapter 
of this Part. 

Part Four begins with the historical roots of the movement whose climax 
was the Lutheran revolt and Protestantism, proceeds to a study of Luther’s 
life and ideology, and then presents a history, description, analysis and ap- 
praisal of each of the more notable Protestant groups—Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Anglican, Baptist, Revivalist and Eschatological sects. Excellent bibliographies 
form a valuable adjunct to most of these chapters. A detailed review of the 
creedal writings of the several Protestant denominations is followed by a 
systematic presentation of Protestant doctrine; the value of this presentation 
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is very much enhanced by its arrangement according to the logical sequence 
which is now traditional in Catholic theology. After this comes one of the 
most brilliant chapters in the book, a weaving together into one chronological 
pattern of all the varied currents which have flowed into ““The Development 
of Protestant Theology.” A survey of Protestant piety and missionary action 
completes the twelve chapters of Part Four. 

“Reunion” is the subject of Part Five. Two historical chapters cover the 
efforts in that direction which have ocurred in the East and in the West; 
the author examines not only the efforts at reunion with Rome but also the 
steps taken to counteract the distintegrating forces which have always been 
at work within Protestantism itself. The final chapter surveys the present 
prospects of a truly ecumenical reunion of Christianity and finds them slight 
—especially with regard to Protestantism—but pregnant with some actual 
hopes which closer examination reveals. In “a strong yearning in Protestant 
circles for the values of the ancient Church” the author sees a modern parallel, 
in Protestantism as a whole, to the rise of the Oxford movement in Anglican- 
ism a century ago. He closes with an analysis of the principle in accordance 
with which eventual reunion must be achieved: Jn necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas, in omnibus caritas. 

In a work of such scope it is evident that the development which a single 
volume can give, even within the large compass of more than a thousand 
pages, must be rather in breadth than in depth. This limitation is true of 
Christian Denominations. Its profundities are in the form of brief brilliant 
insights rather than that of patient attention to the details of any one of its 
manifold considerations. The major part of its usefulness will be found in 
wealth of factual data and in the genius of perspective which has woven so 
many persons, events, doctrines and practices into the one story which they are. 

It is also admirable for its pervading irenic spirit. In the case of Luther, 
indeed, one feels that the gentleness with which Luther’s development and 
collapse are described is almost overkind. Surely the sentence “Paul was 
correctly understood by Luther” (p. 973) is a misprint! 

Another source of recurring satisfaction is the series of miniature lives 
of the scholars who walk across the volume’s vast stage. Typical examples 
are those of Leibnitz (“the most universal intellect ever brought forth on 
German soil’) and Schleiermacher in the fourth Part. 

It was perhaps inevitable that a few typographical errors should mar an 
otherwise splendid work of printing and binding. Some readers, moreover, 
may be troubled by an occasional accent of overly German orientation which 
occurs in the discussion. But these are small defects in a book of such large 
merits. Christian Denominations comes to satisfy a long-standing and unique 
need; and it satisfies it uniquely well. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosEePpH BLUETT. 
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Tue Lance or Loncinus. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 166. 

In the nineteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel we read “But one of the 
soldiers opened His side with a lance and immediately there came out blood 
and water,’ and in the Roman Martyrology for March 15 “At Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, the martyrdom of St. Longinus the soldier who is said to 
have pierced Our Lord’s side with a lance.” 

From these two statements the author has written an interesting and de- 
votional story. The scenes of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
His trial and crucifixion are described from the viewpoint of the pagan soldier 
who seeing the injustice of the trial, the patience of Christ in His sufferings, 
sees too the Divinity of the victim and acknowledges Him as God. Because 
of his defense of Christ he is arrested, stripped of his rank and thrown into 
prison. The story ends as he hears through his prison bars the joyful strains 
“The Lord is risen.”” His heart joins in the praise of the triumphant Christ. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. DEANE. 


THE PriEsT OF THE FATHERS. By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 171. $2.50. 
A vivid and uplifting sense of tradition is the highly important impression 
with which this volume leaves the attentive priestly reader. In its presentation 
of the ideals of priestly perfection and service to the Church, it reveals the 


Fathers as modern as Pius XI in 4d Catholici Sacerdotii Culmen, and Pius 
XI as venerable as Ambrose, Chrysostom and Leo. Even humanly, a conscious 
fellowship with the great personalities of the past, partnership in their work 
and participation of their ideals are strong incentives to generous striving. 

The selection of extracts is Fr. Heston’s, and so are their organization into 
parts and chapters, and the unobtrusive commentaries. His chief reliance is 
naturally on the more formal and classic treatises on priestly virtue and duties: 
Chrysostom’s On the Priesthood, Gregory the Great’s Regulae Pastoralis 
Liber, Bernard’s De Consideratione and Ambrose’s De Officiis Ministrorum. 
He renders perhaps even greater service in collecting in one volume many of 
the numerous quotations on the priesthood that are scattered through the 
patristic homilies and commentaries on the gospels and epistles. 

The choice of topics has necessarily determined the selection of patristic 
citations. These topics, however, cover a wide range of priestly problems— 
the supernatural ideals of the priestly life, centering about Christ and the 
altar; the priest’s responsibility for his people and his service to them; the 
priest’s personal virtues, and the chief points of temptation and struggle in 
the sacerdotal life. In treating these latter, the Fathers show vivid insight, 
keen analysis and sympathy and outspoken language. 

This volume should serve to introduce some priests to sources of inspiration 
in the classic works of the Fathers themselves; more widely, it will be 
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useful for private meditation and for the direction of priests’ retreats and 
spiritual conferences. . 
Fordham University. JoHn F. Dwyer. 


Tue Asceticay Lire. By Pascal P. Parente. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 271. $2.50. 

This summary of the author’s lectures at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica is divided into three parts. The first, about General Ascetics, treats of 
Christian life, the nature, obligation and means of Christian perfection. The 
second, about Special Ascetics, studies the degrees in spiritual life, or the pur- 
gative, illuminative and unitive way, and considers mental prayer, mortifica- 
tion and penances, temptations, contemplation, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
the discernment of spirits, scruples and spiritual direction. The third part, an 
amplification of several questions for additional reading, takes up again in a 
more thorough manner some of the topics previously examined. 

The author tries to follow a middle course between those who admit and 
those who reject an absolute distinction between ascetical and mystical theo- 
logy. He admits, however, that the mystical states, even the lower ones, can- 
not be reached by human efforts without extraordinary help from God. 

Some of the first chapters are presented in the scholastic way, with theses, 
arguments and objections. Greater use could have been made of the findings 
of modern psychology, especially in the paragraph about scruples. It seems, also, 
that the great unifying idea of the Mystical Body of Christ should have found 
some place in a work on the ascetical life. Yet, these flaws do not take away 
the real value of the book. It is clear, solidly traditional, referring continually 
to and quoting extensively from the great masters of spiritual life. There is 
a useful bibliography of ascetical works. 

Fordham University. J. F. DonceEEL. 


Lent. By Rev. Conrad Pepler, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. 

Pp. x, 406. $4.50. 

Lenten preachers and Retreat masters will find in Father Pepler’s book a 
source of spiritual ideas presented and grouped in a novel manner. The 
Epistles and Gospels of each Lenten Mass are explained from a historical, 
liturgical and ascetical standpoint. 

The plan of synthesizing all these Lessons in their relation to Baptism and 
the new Easter Life is an extremely attractive one. Yet, as the author admits, 
they are so diversified that a unity of purpose is somewhat difficult to discern. 
In certain passages the result of the attempt may seem to some a bit labored. 

Nevertheless there is undoubted value in the compilation here offered. 
Ready reference to this book is an asset to any priest interested in the growth 
and sweep of the Lenten Liturgy. 

Boston, Mass. Forrest S. DoNAHUE. 
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Tue Evucnarist. By Francois Mauriac. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1944. Pp. 75. $1.50. 

This little work by Francois Mauriac is one more evidence of his versatility. 
Established as a novelist and poet, he produces here a spiritual work—a book 
of short meditations on the Holy Eucharist. However, this book was not 
written primarily for the faithful, but rather for the non-Christian reader. 
It could be classified as a work of Apologetics, not argumentative but medita- 
tive in tone, subjective rather than objective in presentation. 

Quite simply, the author presents the fact of the Breaking of Bread, and 
its influence on man’s life. Step by step, he unfolds to the non-believer the 
Church’s liturgy for Holy Thursday: the Epistle and Gospel of the Mass, 
the Stripping of the Altars, the Mandatum, and so on, ending with a short 
reverent chapter on the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin. Intertwined 
with simple statements of revealed fact or liturgical prayer, are the author’s 
recollections of childhood memories of Holy Thursday. 

This book is a good book, not because the author succeeds in achieving the 
object he set for himself, but because the object is so well chosen. Except 
for the turn of a phrase occasionally, there is nothing new here, and there are 
no pretensions. M. Mauriac set out to present to non-believers a terribly 
important and plain Truth—that the Eucharist is a promise which has been 
kept. He has done so beautifully. 


New York City. V. J. CAMPBELL. 





SCIENCE 


THE MEANING OF Retativity. By Albert Einstein. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1945. Pp. 135. $2.00. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1922. This second edition 
differs only in a note regarding the experimental verification of the equivalence 
of mass and energy and in the addition of a twenty-five page appendix on 
recent advances in the theory. Some ideas that developed in the interim might 
profitably have been introduced and the new appendix makes no attempt 
at being exhaustive; but the book remains one of the most significant of 
scientific studies. The reader who seriously wishes to understand the theory 
of relativity and to experience the remarkable synthesis of its description 
of the universe will find here the steps that led Einstein to his theory. This 
synthesis, of course, is mathematical, but the mathematical ideas necessary 
are developed with strict economy and with great psychological insight. 

The laws of Newtonian physics are first developed with reference to a 
definite observer. Their invariance (or covariance) with respect to all other 
observers, not in motion with regard to the first, is noted and even employed 
in formulating these laws. The formulation of these laws by another observer 
moving uniformly relative to the first is then sought. The simple assumption 
that the time measurements of both are the same leads to a result obviously 
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at variance with the well-founded conviction that the second observer’s 
formulation should be the same as that of the first (principle of special 
relativity), a conviction based on the equations of Maxwell and the natural 
conclusion from the Michelson-Morley experiment. Examining the basis of 
our assumption of an absolute time, we realize that physical laws are statements 
about events, rather than about points of space and points of time, and that 
all an observer really has a right to say is that such an event occurred at 
such a place and such a time according to his measurements of place and time. 
To what place and time another will assign that event can be determined 
only by noting how his measurements and the measurements of the other 
are, in fact, related. This leads to the Lorentz transformation, which 
harmonizes the facts that led to Newton’s synthesis with the principle of 
special relativity. 

But a still higher synthesis is possible, an expression of the laws—and so 
a way of thinking of them—that does not pick out a special class of observers. 
The continuum of events can be fitted into the logical structure of a 
Riemannian geometry of 4-dimensions, the possibility of the fitting coming 
from the equality of gravitational and inertial mass. One can only approximate 
the functions determining the specific Riemannian geometry, but even these 
approximations account for certain patterns of events (the bending of light 
and the shift of its wavelength in a gravitational field and the advance 
of the perihelion of Mercury) which were not part of the hypothesis. The 
universe of events as a whole would be described if the functions determining 
the Riemannian geometry were themselves precisely determined. Here it is 
astronomical data, still partially controversial, that must be brought into the 


description. 
Loyola College, Montreal. R. Eric O’Connor. 


SOCIOLOGY 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM. Co-operatives and Christian Democracy. Edited by 
Leo R. Ward, C. S.C. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 
Pp. viii, 264. $2.50. 

Father Ward, whose latest book, Ourselves, Inc., gives a firsthand account 
of the cooperative movement in the Middle West, assumes in United For 
Freedom the role of editor to present the testimony of Catholic authorities 
regarding the achievements, social importance, and practical wisdom of 
cooperative societies. The breadth and scope of this testimony makes United 
For Freedom a valuable addition to Catholic literature on the cooperative 
movement. It is a book of surprise and variety. It is certain, for instance, 
that a good many Catholics will be rather astonished to discover from an essay 
by the late Virgil Michel, O.S.B., how much solid religion there is in 


cooperatives. 
Cooperative societies are defined in this wide-visioned and stimulating 
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symposium as means through which consumers “perform for themselves the 
useful function of supply which would otherwise be performed by profit 
business, by the political state, by charity, or by the unaided individual.” 
The book offers more, however, than a socio-economic interpretation of the 
cooperative movement; it shows,especially, how important it can be in build- 
ing and fortifying Christian democracy. 

One of Father Ward’s contributors is Don Luigi Sturzo, distinguished 
Italian priest-statesman, whose chapter, “My Experiences and Hopes in Co- 
operatives,” reports that cooperation is again rising up in Italy and that 
both there and in other war-affected countries a basis for reconstruction 
of economic life “in the proper and traditional spirit of each country.” Of 
course, in the present economic system, cooperatives are only a subsidiary 
factor, but Father Sturzo believes that widespread cooperativism nevertheless 
can lead to real political and social stability in the postwar period. He has 
obviously been impressed by the achievements of American cooperators and 
looks to them not only to accelerate development in the United States but to 
give counsel and assistance to Europe’s shattered countries in rebuilding and 
expanding their cooperative enterprises. 

United For Freedom is less concerned, however, with the growth and 
prospects of the cooperative system—the first is highly impressive, the second 
hopeful and bright—than with the degree and precision to which it fits into 
the pattern of Christian Democracy. Father Ward’s own chapter, “The 
Spirit and Philosophy of Co-operation” makes rewarding reading. Its thesis 
as well as that of the book as a whole is that when human personality and 
rights are threatened, cooperatives are “one of the best means at hand for 
saving the persori, the home, the small group or association, and our freedom 
in general.” “Co-operatives,” says Father Ward in a freshly phrased defini- 
tion, “can... help us to tame the spirit which would merely seek itself. 
Man can build human and Christian communities, with an active intelligence 
and on condition that every man temper his lust for power, his lust for 
money and monopoly, and in general his lust for himself at the expense of 
his neighbors.” 

In another chapter, ‘Co-ops and the Christian Social Order,” the late 
Father George A. McDonald, S.J., describes consumer cooperation as “more 
revolutionary than Communism. more effective than Fascism, and withal 
soundly Christian in ethic and democratic in its philosophy.” He says it 
seems “to bear the four marks analogous to those of the Church. It is one, 
it is holy, it is catholic, it is apostolic.” He asserts that students even in non- 
Catholic universities have already discovered in cooperatives “the nearest 
approach to an ideal economic system yet suggested.” Incidentally, just what 
cooperation has meant in practical terms on the university campus is told 
in a chapter by Mary Dooling, who was Father McDonald’s secretary and 
later became head of the co-op department of The Queen’s Work. 
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Valuable chapters on cooperative history are contributed by Andrew J. 
Kress, who supplies a compressed account of the cooperative movement 
generally; A. B. McDonald, who describes the famous Nova Scotia move- 
ment; and Eva J. Ross, who tells how Belgian farmers adopted cooperation. 
Of more specific or specialized interest are the chapters, “Organized Labor 
and Co-operation,” by Elmer E. Milliman and Hugh C. Reichard; “How to 
Build Urban Co-ops,” by Arthur T. Cavender; “Government and Co- 
operation,” by Jerry Voorhis; and “Co-operatives and Vocational Groups,” 
by James McShane, S. J. 

Thoughtful chapters are provided by John C. Rawe, S.J., who discusses 
“The Land and Co-operation,” and Emerson Hynes, who treats of “The 
Family and Co-operatives.” A letter written by Pope Pius XI to the Nova 
Scotia cooperators in 1938 provides a timely reminder of the practical 
Christian principles involved in true cooperation. The book is adequately 
indexed and is enhanced by a useful bibliography. 

New York City. Tuomas F. Doy te. 





Correspondence 


A REPLY TO THE MESSAGE OF FRANZ WERFEL 


EDITOR: The following statement is an open letter to the late Franz 
Werfel, published by Dr. Franz Josef Schéningh, on October 12, 1945, in 
the Suddeutsche Zeitung of which he is an editor. 

Dr. Schéningh is a descendant of the family which has long directed the 
publishing house of Schéningh in Paderborn, Westphalia. He has been for 
many years a contributor to the prominent Catholic monthly, Hochland. The 
main purpose of this magazine was, in the words of its founder Karl Muth, 
to draw German Catholics out of the spiritual ghetto into which the Kultur- 
kampf had driven them. After Muth retired from Hochland Dr. Schéningh 
took over the editorship in 1933, and held high its original ideal up to its 
suppression by the Nazis. 

Though Franz Werfel’s letter is little known in America, Schéningh’s 
reply to it should be of interest all the same. Being one of the first voices 
speaking from Germany, it throws light on the much discussed attitude of 
German Catholicism under Hitler. It is the more significant as it is a serious 
and dignified attempt to refute views on the German people which are today 
more or less generally held. To know it, therefore, may help to tear down 
barriers between present day Germany and the outside world. 


New York, N. Y. ANNEMARIE HULA. 
* * * 





“Franz Werfel, you have now entered the country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns. Your work, born of the spirit of the German language, 
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will give testimony to your mortal life. Many people will gratefully re- 
member the consolation given them in trying times by The Song of Berna- 
dette, that respectful attempt to understand the mysteries of the Catholic 
Church through one of her saints; or The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, 
describing the heroic fight of the Armenians against the Turks, a novel 
through which you instilled new hope into the suffering minority of the Third 
Reich. I have no doubt that on account of these books your ‘Message to 
the German People’ will be forgotten. It is a message in which you pro- 
nounce judgment on the people as a whole, something you would have left 
undone, had you been part of the German scene during these recent years. 
I am also certain that you would have publicly revised your judgment, if 
in the course of time you had found valid evidence refuting your opinion. 
Now others have to speak in your name and with your silent mandate. These 
I hope to serve by discussing your message, thirsting after justice as you did. 

You know from German intellectual history the German inclination 
toward self-criticism and even self-abasement. Nobody has spoken more 
severely about the Germans than Germans themselves. One need only re- 
member that expression of Goethe about the Germans being so respectable as in- 
dividuals, but so despicable as a collectivity. Everything I ever read in this line 
of self-criticism was back in my mind during the reign of terror and was fully 
confirmed by the more and more senseless, bloody and horrible development con- 
jured up by that man Hitler. The German people as a mass appeared so com- 
pletely deluded that it seemed to be incapable of taking in the naked truth, dis- 
cernible without any “enemy propaganda.” It tried to escape from the inexor- 
ably approaching catastrophe into a mass frenzy, leaving anyone who stood aloof 
with the terrible doubt of a sane man in a mad house—whether in reality 
it is he who is sick among the sane. At that time, many among us were 
giving way to hatred against the German people. 

Then your Message appeared. I read it, waiting for the word that could 
only be written at a distance from the events. I was, I have to confess, 
helpless from disappointment. I was likewise completely certain: it was not 
so! 

Whatever has happened in Germany during the last twelve years is not to 
be disposed of with a general judgment, at least not if one cares to avoid 
the methods of the Nazis—the species named by Burckhardt ‘les terribles 
simplificateurs.’ The development was so complex and multiform that it can 
be fully surveyed today by no one person, be he statesman, economist, psychia- 
trist, mass psychologist and theologian all in one. We are passing through 
an historical epoch of decisive transformation. Likely enough, we are only 
at its beginning. Anyone who is aware of this fact will deem a definitive 
judgment on ‘the case of Germany’ to be premature. Besides, as the author 
of The Song of Bernadette, you are aware of the mystery of evil. Because 
it is a mystery, no one, even in times to come, will be able to do more than 
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merely guess what was going on under the surface. I am sure that even 
those who know most will speak about it with muted voice. 

When that time comes, it will be known how utterly wrong is your state- 
ment that ‘apart from Pastor Niemdller, not a single man stood up who 
feared God more than the Gestapo.’ As I read these words, I see before my 
eyes the student of medicine, Hans Scholl, in his gray uniform which brought 
out so strikingly the singularity of his concentrated face. He was one of 
the many students who not only suffered silently from the shameless degrada- 
tion of the spirit, the brutal crushing of the best German traditions, but 
who thought of means to revolt against such unprecedented violations. 
Scholl’s face, pure and brave, became fixed in my memory as a legacy and a 
promise when I heard a few months after our meeting that he had been 
executed, together with his young and frail sister and many other students, 
because they had vehemently demonstrated at the University of Munich 
against their slavery. 

I call to mind the childlike and spiritually passionate face of the philosopher 
Kurt Huber and our fruitful discussions in years past. He was the author 
of the pamphlet which called on the German students to revolt, true to the 
heritage of their fathers, against the slavery, and to put an end to the senseless 
mass-slaughtering. For this brave deed he was put to death—preceding you 
into eternity. 

It was Georges Sorel who said that half a year of dictatorship would 
corrupt any nation. All the more must one pay tribute to the wife of the 
German forest official Hassenstein who was punished with death for violating 
the ‘law’ in 1943, that is, after ten years of Nazi indoctrination, because she 
was found hiding a Jewish woman in order to protect her from being mur- 
dered. And one will understand better the reverence of my heart when a 
notice, written with trembling hand by a woman directly involved, reached 
me telling of the death inflicted by the Nazis on the son of the famous 
physicist Planck who had risked his life to free Germany from a reign of 
criminals. 

I could easily multiply examples of this sort, heard by chance among my 
small circle of personal acquaintances. I am quite certain that on some 
future day extremely long lists will be given to a world court of Germans 
who were imprisoned, tortured and murdered at the hands of the Gestapo, 
because they feared God more than men. There is a token of this in the 
now established fact that in the summer of 1942 there were in Dachau 
alone, along with 45 colleagues of Pastor Nieméller, 435 Catholic priests 
who feared God more than the Gestapo. 

But to this world court there will never be presented the names of the 
innumerable but nameless men and women whose conscience was burdened 
by an ever increasing realization of the guilt which the regime accumulated 
during those twelve years, but who lacked the slightest power to prevent 
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those crimes. They recognized with growing consternation how Hitler’s 
power grew stronger from year to year owing to his successes in foreign 
policy. Tied by all kinds of compelling reasons to their German homeland, 
they foresaw with hopeless indignation the corruption that would fill the 
minds of the German people because of the shocking weakness and indolence 
of the outside world. Only the fading colors of their hair, the sharpness of 
their features, and the hopeless look on their faces betrayed the hidden 
tragedy. I remember the fear that struck me every time I visited Theodore 
Haecker, acknowledged as a great author inside and outside of Germany. 
‘He had been forced into silence by the Nazis—a man the very essence of 
whose life was to serve the word and the truth. More and more his face 
expressed the tormenting presentiment ‘that he would have to die still under 
a cloud.’ So it happened. When his son whom he loved as dearly as ever 
a father has loved his child was sent into the great massacre during the last 
weeks of the war, being hardly seventeen years of age, he merely said that 
he could bear it no longer. A few days later he died, as his physician stated, 
from lack of will to live. 

May his deep modesty forgive me for speaking about it openly. But his 
grief is the grief of all the innumerable and nameless people who not only 
did fear God, but loved Him with all their heart because it was their last 
and only consolation in their utter abandonment. 

You did not know all this, Franz Werfel; you had seen only from afar, 
when you wrote your Message, the outlines of that terrible galley that was 
sailing on the ocean of history. On her deck the great lie was intonating 
‘heroic’ music, competing in noise with the increasing hurricane. There was 
in command a mad, barking captain, assisted by a ruthless and diabolical 
crew who passed on his orders which increased in rage as the fatal rock 
approached. The deck was crowded with that verschworene Volksgemein- 
schaft in a state of crazed fear, that had once jubilantly set out on the 
journey into the thousand years’ paradise. But in the hold of the galley 
there was the mass of slave oarsmen, chained to their places, constantly 
threatened by the whips and guns of their guards, groaning and silent. 
Added to their torture was the bitter certainty that their deliverance could 
only be expected from the shipwreck of the galley that carried them all. 

Such was the boasting Volksgemeinschaft you were so sure you recognized 
from a distance. May God grant that such terrible experience may be spared 
to other peoples. May He revive the soul of the German people for the sake 
of those who have suffered or have died for freedomgand justice. For 
their sake I am today proud of being a German. , 

For their sake also may your Message, Franz Werfel, be forgotten forever, 
so that your work may be preserved by us without bitterness.” 


* * ** 





